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TOWARD A DURABLE SOCIETY’ 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
University of Chicago 


The great hope held out to us now is that the world is small and 
is getting smaller. The barriers of time and distance, oceans and 
mountains, have been swept away. A few weeks ago a bomber 
crossed the Atlantic twice within twenty-four hours. The liberal 
dream is that this shrinkage makes inevitable the unification of 
the world and the establishment of an enlightened world order. 

These things are perhaps made possible, but certainly not in- 
evitable. Though the distance between Richmond and Washing- 
ton is only ninety-six miles, one of the bloodiest wars in history 
was fought by powers which made their headquarters in those two 
cities. Cain required no modern transportation to get in touch 
with Abel. All human experience suggests that if people want to 
fight they enjoy fighting their nearest neighbors more than any- 
body else. It is easier to get at them; and the advantages they 
possess, and ought to be deprived of, are more readily discernible 
tothe enviouseye. As geographical barriers are removed, political 
barriers are also likely to fall. But the only world organization 
of the past was founded on conquest. All the empires of the 
present, including our own, were founded upon conquest. The 
liberal dream has no place for conquest. It looks forward to the 
peaceful political amalgamation of peoples who are culturally 
diverse into a peaceful world society. 

We can have no hope that the increasing horror of war will 
prevent war. After the last war we all convinced ourselves that 
the airplane was going to play such a dreadful réle in the next one 
that nobody would ever start it. But desperation and ambition 
will always be ready to gamble if the stakes are high enough. 
As the horrors of war have increased, its prizes have grown. 


1 Reprinted from Fortune, Vol. XX VII, No. 6, June, 1943, through the courtesy 
of Time, Inc. (Copyrighted 1943.) 
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The prize now is the possibility of controlling, through the in- 
ventions at hand, not a continent or two, but the whole world. 
And a world political organization could become the greatest ob- 
ject of desperate ambition the world has ever seen. The struggle 
to control it could make the battles for the control of the Roman 
Empire look like street fights in a Chicago election. 

What makes us think that the situation after this war will be any 
different from that after the last one? We cannot look to the 
insignificance of space or the ferocity of war. And we surely can- 
not claim that we have thought more than we did the last time. 
After America had been in the first world war for a year and a half 
the Fourteen Points rang through the world, and the platform of 
a League of Nations was well known. Now we have nothing but 
the vague and inadequate generalities of the Atlantic Charter. 
The position of India, for example, is definitely worse now than 
it was at this stage of the last war. There is less evidence that we 
are prepared for any world order than was at hand in 1918. 

Since the important divisions among men are not those of 
space and time, they are not eliminated by the elimination of space 
and time. If the ideals of one part of the world are antithetical 
to those of another part, war must follow. The shrinkage of the 
world, therefore, cannot usher in the brotherhood of men; it can 
only accelerate the clash of antithetical ideals. Unless it is ad- 
mitted that men can and should have common ideals, that the 
natural moral law underlies the diversity of the mores, that the 
good, the true, and the beautiful are the same for all men, no world 
civilization is possible. 


II 


We know that there is a natural moral law, and we can under- 
stand what it is because we know that man has a nature, and we 
can understand it. The nature of man, which is the same every- 
where, is obscured but not obliterated by the differing conventions 
of different cultures. The specific quality of human nature, the 
difference that sets man apart as a species separate from the other 
animals, is that man is a rational and spiritual being and the other 
animals are not. 
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We discover what is good for any species by considering the 
specific nature of the species. To discover what is good for man 
we must discover what fulfills his nature. When we speak of what 
is best for man we mean what is best for him in terms of his rational 
and spiritual powers. An act or a policy is well directed if it is a 
manifestation of these powers or tends to develop these powers. 
The happiness of men, which is the aim of their lives, consists in 
the fulfillment of their natures, in the fullest exercise of their 
highest powers; that is, in living in accordance with virtue and 
intelligence. 

As rational and spiritual beings all men are equal. Ration- 
ality and spirituality confer human dignity on every individual. 
No man may regard another merely as an instrument. “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is as rigorous a commandment 
as “Thou shalt not kill.” Justice, the cement of human society, 
is simply the equal treatment of equals. 

Men need all kinds of goods in order to exist. But in order 
to live human lives they must live in accordance with the law 
of their nature: they must be free, and they must use their 
freedom to exercise their virtue and intelligence. 

Men are social animals. They must live in society in order to 
exist. But a society is good in proportion as it assists men to 
realize their human nature. It must be judged by its success 
in promoting the virtue and intelligence of the people and by 
its recognition of their essential equality, as well as by its achieve- 
ment of those goods which are indispensable to mere existence. 

Men are political animals. They are not simply gregarious. 
They form political societies in which there are rulers and ruled. 
The fullest development of the highest powers of men requires 
political activity. It requires either that they rule in turn or that 
they be rulers and ruled at the same time. To deny any man 
political rights is to deny that he is human. 

Men are political, social, rational, and spiritual. But they are 
not angels; they are not divine. Though they are animals with 
powers which make them essentially different from the other 
animals, they are animals still. And so they must resort to law 
as a method of educating and controlling themselves. A law is an 
ordinance of reason directed to the common good. It is the 
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product of virtue and intelligence and is designed to foster the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. 

These few simple principles of moral and political philosophy 
are the minimum basis of any durable world order. ‘Men can- 
not work together,” said Confucius, “‘unless they have common 
principles.” If we cannot believe and act upon these principles, 
and believe and act upon them together, the prospects of a du- 
rable world society are not bright. 

If this be pessimism, make the most of it. I deny that it is 
pessimism. It is simply true. We cannot escape the facts by 
asserting that they do not exist. If we recognize their existence, 
we may be able to do something about them. Either we grant 
that we are doomed to perpetual war because no common ideals 
are possible, or we exert ourselves now to discover what our ideals 
should be and how to make them the common aspiration of the 
peoples of the earth. This doctrine is optimistic, because it holds 
that even at this late date we can save the world by our own exer- 
tions. 

It is not homogeneity or uniformity that we require. The 
mores may vary widely from country to country, but the moral 
law is the same everywhere. Human beings are different, but 
they are identical in their humanity. Their identical humanity 
is the foundation of any durable world civilization. 

For civilization is the deliberate pursuit of a common ideal. 
The pursuit must be conscious; men must know what they are 
after. The ideal must be common. Civilization implies some- 
thing more than the yearnings of the few. American civilization, 
if there is one, is a reflection of the conscious aims of the American 
people as a whole. If there is any conscious aim of the American 
people as a whole, the American people are civilized and not 
otherwise. The aim which makes a people civilized is an ideal, 
something which they hope they can achieve but which they do 
not now possess. The ideal of America is comfort for everybody; 
the ideal of Germany, we are told, is world domination. 

Education is a deliberate attempt to form human character 
in terms of an ideal. To discover the ideal of a country, look at 
its educational system. Do not listen to what the country says. 
Pay little attention to what it does. Find out what it brings up 
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its youth for. The educational system of this country centers 
around getting ahead, as might be expected of a nation whose ideal 
is comfort for everybody. 

We find the same ideal reflected in the slogans of each political 
era: the full dinner pail, a chicken in every pot, two cars in every 
garage, and the American Way, coming to us through the courtesy 
of the National Association of Manufacturers as a large, dark red 
convertible coupe filled with all the members of the family off to 
the movies. Depression and war have convinced us that full em- 
ployment will solve all our problems, with or without the addition 
supplied by those extreme radicals who think that we may need 
also to provide the whole world with a pint of milk a day. 

If we are to have world civilization, we must get the world to 
accept an ideal, to pursue it deliberately, and to pursue it as com- 
mon to the whole world community. But the ideal of comfort, 
which is the best we have been able to think of for ourselves, will 
never do as the aim of a world order. Men can never be com- 
fortable enough. Two dinner pails, two chickens, four cars, and 
a quart of milk a day are better than half as much. And since 
they are better, they constitute the new ideal. We never can 
have enough material goods if material goods are what we want. 
Any world order with this ideal will be torn to pieces by the divi- 
sions to which it leads. So Richard Tawney said of the divisions 
between capital and labor: capital was quite right to say that 
labor could never be satisfied; there was no reason why labor 
should be satisfied as long as the ideal of the country was wealth, 
as long as wealth, instead of being proportioned to function, be- 
longed to him who could get it, and as long as it was the duty 
of every man to get as much as he could. 

A nation that has comfort and no higher ideal can fight only a 
defensive war. It is fighting to retain its comfort. Even if it 
attacks, it does so only because it is afraid that it will be attacked 
and its standard of living will be menaced. Such a nation, too, 
can make only a defensive peace. It can make a peace allocating 
to various nations certain possessions and resources in the way 
most likely to leave it undisturbed. Perhaps this is all we can 
look for from the present war. Perhaps we can call such a peace a 
peace. 
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III 


Probably never in modern times has there been an actual 
scarcity of material goods in the Western world. Yet the record 
of crime, poverty, oppression, revolution, and war is plain for all 
to see. In the light of this record we must conclude that our 
faith that our diseases could be cured by larger and larger doses 
of material goods has been naive. We have assumed that technol- 
ogy could take the place of justice. Through the aid of science 
we could produce so much that everybody would have everything 
he wanted. This theory has been reduced to absurdity by the 
coincidence of the zenith of technology and the worst depression 
and the most terrible war in history. 


All we can be certain of about the postwar world is that nobody 
will be thinking of anything but his economic condition. We 
shall all have been deprived of the gadgets to which we have been 
devoted, whether we owned them or not, and this will make us 
gadget crazy after the war. The great hopes of industrialists are 
built on this great fact. The postwar boom is the pot of gold at 
the rainbow’s end. We can do without now because there will 
be pie in the sky by and by. Then at last there will be plenty 
for everybody. There will be. But there always has been. 
Everybody hasn’t been able to get it, and those who got it were 
dissatisfied nevertheless. Bigger and better wars have succeeded 
one another with greater and greater rapidity. If what we want 
is gadgets, if this is our ideal, then we can say we are civilized if 
we like, for we are united in the hot pursuit of a very common 
ideal. But we can hardly hope that such a civilization will last. 
Societies which cherish the ideal of comfort are in the position of 
the man who planned to tear down his barns to build greater. 
That night his soul was required of him. 

There is no doubt that our country is afflicted with many 
material problems, and they must be solved. The sanctity of 
the business cycle cannot be permitted to condemn people to 
starvation in the midst of plenty. Full employment is necessary 
if a durable industrial society is to be maintained. A pint of 
milk a day is not an excessive ambition for the human race. It 
could be attained by taking a little thought and probably without 
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great sacrifices on the part of anybody. The slums, the monopo- 
lies, the land question, the cartels, the tariffs, the labor problem, 
the racial issue—all these questions can be tackled empirically and 
momentarily solved. If we were prepared simply to take the 
view that we are all consumers, that this is, economically, our 
only common bond, and that we should unite as consumers in 
the conviction that everybody should get the most of the best 
for the least, many of our economic difficulties would cease to 
plague us. In this view the pressure group that tries to keep us 
from getting the most of the best for the least is our natural enemy; 
and the remedy is not to form a pressure group of our own to get a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar for less, but to abolish all 
pressure groups, so that the consumer may get the most of the best 
for the least. Industrial tariffs justify agricultural tariffs, which 
justify higher industrial tariffs, which justify higher agricultural 
tariffs, and so on to the end of time. 

The trouble with the empirical attack on economic problems 
is that it assumes that we can accomplish a just distribution of 
material goods without knowing or caring what justice is and 
even without a conviction that there is such a thing as justice. 
This attitude is sentimentalism, that vague desire to improve our 
fellow men which, since it has no other standard, erects the 
standard of our own prejudices as that by which the condition of 
everybody else must be judged. The sentimentalist will resort 
to force, if necessary, to give the rest of mankind the benefit of 
his prejudices. This is certainly better than using force to pre- 
serve or to increase one’s own comfort. But those who want to 
fight for selfish ends will always enjoy the enthusiastic cooperation 
of those who want to fight to make other people like themselves. 
The selfish are delighted with the assistance of the sentimental: 
the propaganda of the sentimental sounds so unselfish. 

To rest content with an empirical attack on economic problems 
is dangerous not only because it is empirical, but also because it 
distorts the relative significance of living and living well. The 
distortion of education in America, and particularly that distortion 
of Negro education associated with the great name of Booker T. 
Washington, shows the necessity of emphasizing over and over 
again that in the practical order it is the end that is the first 
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principle. Unless we know where we are going there is no point in 
moving at all. The end of life is not life, but the good life. With- 
out clarity and conviction about the end any steps we take toward 
“Gmprovement”’ can lead to real improvement only by accident. 
They are just as likely to take us further into the wilderness. 


It may be said that it is necessary to settle economic questions 
before we proceed to the larger question of how to organize the 
world for the deliberate pursuit of a common ideal. On this 
theory the ideal of the most of the best for the least is regarded as 
a preliminary step which must be taken in order to get people into 
a condition in which they can think about something else. In a 
sense this is sound. Starvation and poverty and the constant 
fear of invasion do not supply a favorable atmosphere for pur- 
suing ideals. Men must be able to live before they can think 
about what they are living for. But it is just as true that men 
must know what they are living for before they can organize a 
society which will let them live at all. The ideal of comfort, even 
if it carries with it the notion that everybody ought to be comfort- 
able and nobody ought to be more comfortable than anybody else, 
will not suffice. There are two ways in which men can be made to 
sacrifice themselves for the comfort of others. They can be 
forced to do so, or they can voluntarily do so for the sake of an 
ideal higher than comfort. The first way is out of the question 
for us: we propose to bring the world freedom from fear. We 
must therefore resort to the second: if our ambition is to bring 
the world freedom from want, we can hope to achieve it only if 
we can discover a higher ideal for which men will sacrifice them- 
selves. The rich may legitimately complain at having their 
money taken away from them if the sole object of doing so is to 
make somebody else rich. The poor will not give up their meager 
comforts merely to make others less uncomfortable. 


IV 


Aristotle said, “It is not the possessions but the desires of man- 
kind that must be equalized, and this is impossible unless a suffi- 
cient education is provided by the state.” Look at what has 
happened to education now. It has been more rapidly abandoned 
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in this country than in any other except Germany. But Ger- 
many has not for some years pretended to be a democracy or to 
give a whoop for the brotherhood of man. Here since the North- 
west Ordinance we have presumably been devoted to education 
as the means of making our ideal common and as one method of 
achieving it. 

When it became clear that education would stop in this country 
at the age of eighteen, a good many college presidents objected, 
just as a good many small businessmen objected when it began to 
look as though their undertakings might be abolished. But no- 
body else objected. If education is to help us get ahead, if it is 
for vocational training and social prestige, it must lose its hold on 
the popular imagination when the only vocation is soldiering and 
the only prestige military. And the weakness of the college 
presidents’ position was that after insisting for half a century on 
the validity of getting ahead as the aim of the higher learning 
they could not make clear how it was that they had suddenly 
developed other and more essential aims for it, or how after 
dedicating themselves to getting ahead for so long a period they 
expected to implement these other aims which they had thought 
up for the emergency. For some reason or other, education has 
lasted a great deal longer in England and Canada than it has in 
this country, though England and Canada have been in the war 
much longer than we have and have been accustomed to make 
much less noise about education than we. 

I think it fair to say that only a small fraction of the professors 
in this country believe in education. Offer a scholar a post in 
politics or in business and see how quickly he will snap it up. See 
the light that comes into his eye when he tells you about the 
realities he has faced, the big names he has met, the policies he 
has influenced, the streamlined trains he has been on, and the 
hotel suites he has got away from less potent individuals. This is 
life at last. We are a short-term people, given to quick swings of 
feeling and much bustle and activity. We all belong to the cult 
of success. It is not altogether the professor’s fault that he 
becomes dissatisfied with his place out of the main stream of 
the life of his country and that he feels that his contempo- 
raries set so little store by him and his work that there is no 
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use carrying it on. In the days of the Brain Trust we used to see 
references in the press to professors as parasites living on the 
charity of others, and ungrateful parasites at that, since some of 
them sometimes ventured to criticize, in a mild way, the system 
and even the individuals who provided their subsistence. What is 
honored in a country will be cultivated there. If the ideals of 
the scholar are not the ideals of the country, he must exist as a 
tolerated excrescence on the periphery of society or assimilate his 
ideals to those of the country. The position of a tolerated para- 
sitical peripheral excrescence is not enviable enough to justify us 
in blaming the professor who gives up his ideals. 

What are the ideals which should be common to all the peoples 
of the earth and which they should deliberately pursue? The 
first obstacle we meet in attempting to answer this question is the 
doctrine, very popular among liberals, that there can be no 
community of ideals. Truth, they say, is relative to the environ- 
ment. Environments differ; therefore there can be no truths 
common tothem. Virtue is relative to the environment. A good 
man in modern Greece might be a bad man in contemporary 
America, and would almost certainly be one in ancient Greece. 
The great lesson we have to learn, according to this doctrine, is 
the lesson of tolerance, of live and let live, each to his taste, and 
it takes all kinds to make a world. The Chinese are peculiar, 
even the modern Greeks are peculiar, but they will leave us alone, 
and we will leave them alone, and we’ll get olive oil from Greece 
and tea from China and let them have machine tools in exchange 
and everything will be all right. 

But the Germans and the Japanese are peculiar, too, and one of 
the most peculiar things about them is that they will not leave us 
alone. They have the strange conviction that they are entitled 
to things that other people have. And they insinuate that the 
way in which they propose to get them is the way in which the 
other people got them. How shall we persuade the Germans and 
the Japanese that this way of getting things has gone out of style? 

One way of doing it would be to exterminate them. The ex- 
pressions of Lord Vansittart and his cannibalistic equivalents in 
America have certainly had one effect: they have prolonged the 
war. If you were bound to be exterminated if you surrendered 
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and had a chance of survival if you fought, you would go on fight- 
ing until you were exterminated. 

But I take it that the most bloodthirsty of our friends do not 
seriously contemplate the massacre of 150 million people. What 
they really mean is that Germany and Japan must be so reduced 
in military and industrial strength that they can never again 
threaten the peace of the world. The fate of the attempt to treat 
Germany this way after the last war warrants a certain skepticism 
about the success of a like effort after this one. And suppose we 
did make Germany and Japan harmless for centuries, what 
guarantee have we that as soon as Russia, India, and China 
have the requisite industrial power they may not decide that where 
Germany and Japan failed they will succeed? After all, these 
countries have been so far away, before the world began to shrink, 
and have been so concerned with their domestic problems that 
we have had little practical experience with their peculiarities. 
Perhaps latent in all of them is the distressing predatory peculiarity 
of the Germans and the Japanese. The Mexican and Spanish wars 
and the acquisition of the Canal Zone suggest that it may even 
be latent in us, and that the reason it has not appeared in action 
more often is that we took almost everything we needed from the 
Indians. 

We want a world civilization. We want the peoples of the earth 
to unite in the pursuit of a common ideal. Thus, and only thus, 
shall we make the world one community. We want this com- 
munity to endure. If it is to endure, it must be built upon the 
solid rock of human nature. We must insist that no matter 
how environments differ human nature is, always has been, and 
always will be the same everywhere. Above all nations is human- 
ity; and beneath all human law and custom lies the natural moral 
law which is the same for all men. The various governments 
which make up the spiritual community must be conducted not 
for the good of rich men, or white men, or educated men, but for 
the good of all men. Justice, the equal treatment of equals, must 
hold each state together, and justice among the states must hold 
the world community together, for nothing else will. 

The administrative structure of the political organization of a 
world community is beyond the scope of this paper. What we are 
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talking about is the deliberate pursuit, on a worldwide scale, of a 
common ideal. If we can determine the ideal and discover how 
we might persuade ourselves and persuade others to join in its 
pursuit, our present requirements will be met. In any event, 
any world political organization must follow and not precede 
agreement upon and pursuit of the common ideal. The fate of the 
League of Nations is decisive on this point. 


Vv 


If we want a world civilization we shall have to join in the 
pursuit of the democratic ideal. We shall have to try to get true 
democracy everywhere. You may well say that the ideal is un- 
attainable. We have not succeeded in making this country demo- 
cratic; how can we ever hope to make the whole world democratic? 
My answer is that if we cannot make the whole world democratic 
we had better give up the idea of a durable world civilization, for 
the only civilization that can endure is a civilization based on the 
common humanity of men, on their common human rights, and 
only democracy recognizes these rights. People will fight, and 
are entitled to fight, until they get the rights which human nature 
carries with it. Some people will fight after they have these 
rights; but the united conscience of the world can deal with them. 
The reason why marauders have been so difficult to deal with in 
the past is that there was no united conscience of the world. We 
were all marauders. We could not muster much moral fervor 
against a man or nation that was doing exactly what we had done 
and would like to do again. 


You may reply that democratic governments have been very 
unjust, very sordid, very lawless, and full of inequality. But 
they were not democracies. They merely pretended to be. The 
external forms of a government are not important. Hitler’s 
plebiscites did not make Germany a democracy. Woman suf- 
frage did not purify politics. Chicago has been plundered by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. What matters about a political 
system is its aim and execution. A society which aims at the 
virtue and intelligence of all the people is a truly democratic so- 
ciety, for its cornerstone is the dignity of every human being. 
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If we want a durable world civilization, then, we must strive 
for world democracy. How shall we proceed? How can we get 
the Germans and the Japanese to be democratic? We cannot 
force them to be democratic. Democracy rests on deliberate 
consent. We cannot force a democratic education upon them; 
for even if we knew what a democratic education was, we could 
not supply the teachers or the inspectors to staff the German 
and Japanese schools, and we could not control the conversations 
of German and Japanese children with their German and Japanese 
parents out of hours. If we cannot terrorize them into democracy 
and cannot educate them into democracy, how can we make them 
democratic? 

A military defeat may help. The New York Times has sug- 
gested that “perhaps the example of the power of democratic 
nations to win victories over totalitarian nations and then deal 
justly with them would be enough.” But the next generation 
may cherish the hatreds growing out of this war as Hitler cherished 
those which grew out of the last. Changing circumstances in 
various parts of the world may seem later to offer convenient 
opportunities for the exploitation of that spirit of revenge which 
has been the most conspicuous feature of European politics since 
1870. 

Defeat plus justice might be enough. The combination has 
never yet been tried. But we cannot treat the Japanese and 
Germans justly unless we are just. Justice is a virtue. Virtues 
are habits. Habits are formed by acts. If we are to be just to the 
Germans and Japanese we must have formed the habit of justice 
by repeated just acts. We must be members and missionaries 
of a just society. Think of the hope that would come to the 
millions who do not want to be fascists or ruled by fascists if the 
American people should decide that the way to change the face 
of the earth was to change their own hearts. 

Can the American people change their hearts? Though we 
can hardly be said to practice freedom, law, equality, justice, and 
democracy, we are further along that road than any other nation. 
The words, moreover, are words on which we have all been brought 
up. No political leader has yet dared to call upon Americans 
to espouse the cause of inequality, injustice, and tyranny. Though 
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we haven’t bothered to understand the second paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence, because we haven’t had to; though 
we have used these phrases sometimes as slogans and sometimes 
as opiates; though we have thought of them as the guarantors of 
continued and increasing comfort, it should not be as difficult for 
us as it would be for nations unfamiliar with them to grasp the 
meaning of these phrases, to establish them as the goal toward 
which we must strive, and to turn household words into household 
practices. The best postwar planning we can do is to make the 
United States a working model of democracy now. 

Here arises the responsibility of the individual. The character 
and ideals of a country are the character and ideals of the indi- 
viduals who inhabit it. Upon each one of us, therefore, is thrown 
the obligation to understand and to pursue the democratic ideal. 
After all, ten good men would have saved Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The same fraction of our population might save this country, and 
through it the world; for everywhere there are men who are 
anxiously scanning the horizon for some sign that somewhere the 
standard of humanity will be raised. When it is raised they will 
rally to it. 

If we want to convince the world of our intention to make America 
a working model of democracy, we should join in the effort to get 
a few things done as evidence of the sincerity and seriousness of 
our purpose. These things may be insignificant in terms of the 
ultimate destiny of the race; but they take on significance in the 
context of those worldwide doubts of our integrity which would 
permit our enemies to pass off the expression of our intentions as 
high-sounding propaganda. 

Is it possible to get anything done in wartime? The answer 
usually is that nothing is possible in wartime because all we can 
do in wartime is to try to win the war. It is difficult to take this 
argument seriously. A frontal attack on racial and religious dis- 
crimination, an attack based on the common humanity of men, 
would not divert us from the war effort. It would, perhaps, 
strengthen the war effort, because it would help to unite people 
who may now see little reason why they should fight to preserve 
an order in which they fail to detect the beauties commonly 
associated with the American way. 


a 
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The attempt to break up monopolies and cartels, an attempt 
based on the natural right of all men to the means of life, may 
inconvenience corporations now engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions. But if these combinations are not broken up, we can 
hardly convince our own people, to say nothing of those in the op- 
pressed countries of Europe and Asia, that we actually propose 
that just distribution of material goods which goes by the name 
of freedom from want. This will cost some money and will inter- 
fere somewhat with concentration on the immediate task of 
producing munitions; but it may be that the gains, even from the 
strictly military point of view, will outweigh the losses. 


VI 


It would not divert us from the war effort to assert the political 
rights of man by getting rid of the poll tax; the state of Tennessee 
has just done it without being torn by civil strife. Some states 
seem to get along without a tax that levies on consumption and 
hence on the poor man rather than the rich. 

It would not divert us or be particularly difficult to recognize 
that the aim of the state is the virtue and intelligence of the 
people and to open education on the basis of merit to all the 
people of this country, regardless of their color, their parents’ 
condition of servitude, or the resources of the state of the union 
where they happened to be born. It would not divert us to 
establish national competitive scholarships so that any young 
person who could show that he ought to be educated could get the 
best education we had to offer. Nor would it be expensive, 
quite to the contrary, to exclude from education those studies 
which impede the preparation of the young for life in a democratic 
civilization, and to base the curriculum on the proposition that 
if we are all to be free we must be educated for freedom. It 
would not divert us or be expensive to try to figure out what 
education for freedom is, so that in addition to the blessings which 
it might confer on our country, we might be able to tell our de- 
feated enemies what it is in case they happened to ask us. 

But the primary change we have to make is the one we have 
insisted on for the Germans and the Japanese. We must want 
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to be democratic. If we want to be, we shall be. If we want to 
be, all these questions of political machinery and social practice 
will answer themselves. Justice, equality, and law, a society 
devoted to virtue and intelligence—these things are matters of 
resolution. We can have them if we want them. If we want 
them, we shall get an education calculated to produce them. 
If we want them, we shall get a tax system, a party system, a 
political order, and a social structure that exemplify them. 

If you say I am a pessimist, I deny it. I say I am an optimist; 
for I hold that we need not give up because “‘you can’t change 
human nature.” Human nature is good, and we can realize 
it if we will. The time may be long and the motion slow. But 
we can become human beings, democratic human beings, if we 
want to be. The price may be high for all of us. Pressure 
groups pay a high price for democracy if the price is going out 
of business. Educators pay a high price if the price is the re- 
construction of a system to which the habits of a lifetime have 
wedded them. Legislators pay a high price if the price is demo- 


cratic performance instead of democratic oratory. Every one of 
us pays a high price if the answer to the question ‘What shall I 
do to be saved?” is the same as that given two thousand years ago. 
But what is the price of declining to pay the price? It is the pos- 
sible loss of the war. It is the certain failure of the peace. It 
is the surrender of civilization. 


DATUM POINT! 
By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


Our aim in this war is the complete material and psychological 
defeat of our enemies. We have rejected the idea of an armistice 
or negotiated peace and have pledged ourselves not to accept 
either at any stage or in any guise. When we have beaten Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, and their satellites, together or seriatim, into 
unconditional surrender, and while we are making sure that our 
accomplishment cannot be evaded or undone, we shall not recog- 
nize any limitations on our action except those imposed by our 
own consciences or any commitments except those which have 
been arrived at openly among the United Nations. 

The outlines of the postwar world which we and our allies have 
already sketched constitute a pledge to and among ourselves alone. 
We may bungle the attempt to turn it into living reality. If so, 
we shall again suffer the lamentable consequences of our failure. 
But this time we are making our enemies no promises and shall 
not count on them to fulfill any part of a bargain. We on our side 
rely on ourselves alone—our own physical strength, our own 
strength of will. If we fail to keep the promises which we have 
made to ourselves and between ourselves we shall complete the 
destruction of our civilization by our own sole negligence. and 
frivolity. 

We hope to be able eventually to accept the peoples now our 
enemies as partners, and we are prepared to go as fast and as far 
as we safely can in making such a relationship with us seem reason- 
able and even attractive. But we fear that “eventually” is a long 
way off. In the interim, the one standard by which we shall 
measure every step will be whether it increases or diminishes our 
security. We shall try this time to remember how close we came 
to destruction and the grim sacrifices by which at the last moment 
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we saved ourselves from it. Without vindictiveness but without 
apology or compunction we shall assign each of our beaten enemies 
his necessary réle; and, provided we can match our perseverance 
to our present determination, we shall see that he carries that 
réle through precisely, until such time as we may deliberately 
decide to modify it. 


II 


What does this mean, country by country? 

It means that we intend to teach the German people beyond any 
chance of misunderstanding or later denial that they are not a 
race of supermen designated by some primordial decree to rule 
the world but instead a quite ordinary conglomeration of several 
racial stocks, without preternatural origins, with a number of un- 
lovely traits as well as talents of a high order, and with a com- 
pletely wrong belief that you can pound your neighbors into loving 
you as an apache pounds his woman into dazed rapture. We 
intend to see that the methods by which Germany regenerates 
herself confirm the lessons of her defeat. We hope that as a result 
of the dual demonstration Germans will understand that they are 
not unlike other nations and realize that in future they must 
cultivate something which they have always discounted in their 
attempts to wring satisfaction from an obscure destiny—the 
spontaneous esteem and collaboration of the rest of the world. 

We are not so careless or unfair as to indict the whole German 
people for the specific crimes of some Germans. We do, however, 
indict them as a whole for having allowed arrogant thought and 
regardless action to secure a dominant place in their organized 
national life. We have only an academic interest in discussing 
whether the abdication of individual judgment which is responsible 
derives from a German inferiority complex or a German superiority 
complex, supposing the two are really different. We know that 
whichever it is, it has dogged the German people from the Valhalla 
of perpetual fights and feasts to the military councils of Potsdam, 
the beer halls of Munich, the frozen Volga, and the grey village 
square where the French priest and postman are shot as a routine 
reprisal for some act of sabotage committed by persons un- 
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known either to them or to the German officer who gives the 
command. 

Some day, we must hope, the German nation will break loose 
from the ancient spell and cease to quiver between elation and 
despair, with acts of violence always the compensating outlet from 
either intolerable strain. Some day, we must hope, Wotan will 
yield to Apollo. Until we are sure that day has come we mean 
to curb at the source every manifestation of the traditional Ger- 
man spirit which can possibly bring ruin again to the quiet homes 
of peaceful peoples, near or far. 

We do not underrate German culture, whether it comes to 
flower in German science or the glories of Goethe and Beethoven. 
Similarly, we think Germans should not underrate other cultures, 
and certainly not to the point where they feel entitled to tear 
them up by the roots and sow saltin the fields where they flourished. 
We cannot require Germans to think highly of Comenius or 
Chopin, Hus or Dvorak, Racine or Pasteur, Tolstoy or Tchai- 
kovsky, Van Dyck or Erasmus; but we can require that they 
leave peoples which have produced men of genius like these to 
continue the peaceful enjoyment of their works and to continue 
adding diversifications and special beauties ‘to our common civili- 
zation. We intend to do this. We recognize that we cannot re- 
orient the German mentality from without by force or effect a 
lasting change in the political and social organization of German 
society against the will of the effective majority of Germans. But 
we can create conditions in the world which are likely to make 
the majority of Germans decide in favor of letting other nations 
continue to live well as a condition precedent to themselves living 
better. We have various plans whereby in the course of time 
and with sufficient good will we hope that all nations may be 
enabled to live better. So far as the Germans are concerned, 
we think we are likely to make permanent progress only if we 
address them at the start wholly in their own familiar categorical 
imperative: 

“Conquered lands—leave them! Armies—disband them! 
Stolen goods—return them! Prisoners—free them! Discrimina- 
tions—repeal them! War factories—dismantle them! Nazi 
heroes—hang them! Food? After we have fed those you have 
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starved! Forgiveness? When you have repudiated the concep- 
tion of German destiny which leads you to act detestably. Re- 
spect and confidence? When new German professors teach new 
lessons from new textbooks to new generations of German children, 
new German philosophers expound a new anti-mystic in new 
treatises, new editorial writers use a new language of tolerance 
in new German newspapers, new German statesmen seek a new 
German destiny in a new conception of cooperation and mutual 
accommodation, new German legislators embody that new con- 
ception in a new policy, new German judges ratify it, new German 
diplomats practice it and the German people in their hearts ap- 
prove it!” 

We intend to teach the Japanese, who have not been defeated 
in modern history, that they can be defeated. We intend to drive 
out of their heads the same fixed notion of superiority which 
makes the Germans feel thwarted and restless in any world not 
yet conquered. We intend to demonstrate to them that their 
Emperor is not a god but a man of most fallible judgment; that 
his policies are not evolved in the remote stillnesses of Heaven 
but in the councils of palace sycophants and ambitious generals; 
and that they are founded on error and bring disaster. 

As with the Germans, we think the most hopeful way of giving 
the Japanese their new and necessary sense of proportion is by 
practical demonstration. No matter how long it takes, we shall 
reconquer from Japan bit by bit all the territories which she has 
seized in this and previous wars and return them to their in- 
habitants, either at once or so soon as they can develop, with our 
help, the necessary capacities for self-rule. We shall disarm Japan 
immediately and completely. Her neighbors will admit her to a 
share in the co-prosperity sphere of the Far East when they feel 
she no longer interprets that phrase as meaning prosperity for 
herself and slavery for others. She will be allowed to share in the 
discussions and decisions of civilized international society when the 
nations which have preserved that society from Axis depredations 
are convinced that she has definitely abandoned force as a na- 
tional policy and will seek a proportioned destiny through nego- 
tiation and collaboration. 

The lesson which the Italians must take to heart is simpler 


> 
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because they are intrinsically weaker. It is that a second-class 
Power cannot be built into a master race by rhetoric, grimaces, 
blackmail, and castor oil, and that attempts to ride to conquest 
on the coat-tails of others will end in humiliation and disaster no 
matter which of the major contestants wins. 

When we call Italians to account for their merciless conduct in 
Ethiopia, Spain, Greece, and Jugoslavia we shall not forget that 
Leonardo and Dante enriched the whole human race or that a 
generous idealism burned, not for Italians alone, in the hearts of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. Nor, on the other hand, shall we forget 
that the Italian sovereign acquiesced in the coup d’etat of 1922 
and in Mussolini’s countless subsequent illegalities and that the 
Italian people, with a painfully small number of honorable ex- 
ceptions, stood negligently by for 20 years while the Fascisti 
destroyed one after another of the liberties which Mazzini and 
Garibaldi had won them. We shall not forget how many Italians 
of ancient name and large fortune wore the Fascist badge lightly 
in their buttonholes while Black Shirt gunmen were murdering 
in the streets and Mussolini was defiling the monuments of antiq- 
uity with puerile scribblings. We have seen pictures of the 
Italian Army goose-stepping in imitation of the enemies their 
fathers expelled from Lombardy and Venetia. We still remember, 
now that Mussolini’s conquests have been wiped from the map, 
how pleased most Italians were with them while they were being 
won easily and cheaply. 

The record seems to require that we do more than welcome the 
Italian people’s eleventh-hour repentance. Their pride in having 
established the first totalitarian state in modern Europe and their 
support or tolerance of its violence at home and aggression abroad 
through two decades constitute something more than a juvenile 
escapade. When the Nazis have been pushed beyond the Alps 
we must examine with great care to see whether the new spokes- 
men who come to us in Italy’s name have clean hands and whether 
their past records confirm their professions of devotion to con- 
stitutional methods of government. We have no interest in re- 
habilitating individuals who gambled wrong and now would like 
to recoup their losses out of the supposedly abundant funds of 
American generosity and naiveté. Only Mussolini and the 
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chiefs of his jackal pack will require bodily punishment. But 
many more must be excluded forever from all share in the direction 
of Italian affairs and any Italian government must remain for a 
time on probation. 

We shall not forget the lesser culprits. Hungarians, Bulgars, 
Rumanians, and others have sold their services and reputations 
to the Nazis and Fascists, in some cases in return for parcels of 
territory stolen from neighbors with whom they had just signed 
treaties of faithful friendship and mutual aid. To these also we 
intend to make a memorable demonstration on behalf of inter- 
national law, order, and good faith. They will, of course, disgorge 
their stolen goods completely. But it will not be sufficient for 
them to do that, to dismiss their puppet dictators, to hang the 
officials who have joined the invaders in committing so many 
atrocities, and to profess repentance. They must give evidence, 
through acts, that in future it will be much harder than it has 
been in the past for some great neighbor to bribe them, or for new 
leaders of their own to manoeuvre them, into wasting the savings 
of their simple and hardworking populations in foreign wars. 
We hope through general security measures to forestall small as 
well as large breaches of the peace. Even so, we think that before 
the nations of Eastern Europe can collaborate peacefully several 
of them will have to modernize the present feudal structure of their 
society and that living conditions in that neighborhood will have 
to be improved and equalized both as between classes and between 
nations. Perhaps this can be achieved more easily if the nations 
in question come together in one or more confederations. We 
shall not impede any such development and we shall be ready to 
give what material aid we can in the execution of these necessary 
changes and improvements. 


Ill 


Presumably this statement of general intentions will be accept- 
able to most Americans. The differences of opinion crop out when 
one tries to particularize from the general, and especially when 
one begins to detail the lessons America must learn as well as 
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those she must teach. Some people even feel quite sincerely that 
to think about those lessons or to outline the kind of world we are 
fighting for diverts energy from the fight itself and so constitutes 
a sort of sabotage. 

There is, of course, a time for everything and first things come 
first. The American engineer dispatching a string of trucks 
northward from Zahidan, the marine landing at dawn on a beach 
on Guadalcanal, the pilot settling into the seat of his bomber for 
an attack on Diisseldorf, cannot be asked in that moment to think 
beyond the delivery into Russian hands of the tanks loaded on 
those trucks, the mopping up of the Japanese in the jungle behind 
that glimmering stretch of beach, the dropping of those bombs 
on the German factories. Nor can their colleagues back along 
the lines of communication to Washington, and the officers there 
where operational directives are issued, spend time, while the day’s 
work is still to be done, thinking about things outside their own 
spheres of responsibility. But there is nothing incompatible 
between doing the day’s work and having a clear idea as to why it 
is necessary. In fact, people who are not professional soldiers 
are apt to do the day’s work better if they understand clearly the 
reasons which make it necessary and the results which will be its 
justification. The definitions must be made for them, however, 
by their political leaders. This falls in their sphere of responsi- 
bility. They must see that the war is conducted not simply so 
that it is won in the quickest time and with the least loss of lives 
but also so that it secures the fullest possible achievement of our 
broadest national objectives. 

The objectives of a nation are not marked by a dot in time; 
they are continuous and developing. Nobody can suppose that 
consideration of any temporary factors of numbers, techniques, 
or logistics kept England erect when Nazi bombs rocked West- 
minster and Buckingham Palace and turned Coventry and Bristol 
to rubble; or decided de Gaulle to quit his country, family, and 
army and continue France’s war against Germany; or sent 
Mihailovitch and his Serb guerrillas into the mountains to fight 
planes and cannon with knives and rifles; or made the Czech 
nation ignore threats and punishments and continue to strike as 
individuals against the soldiers and police of their conquerors; 
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or collected a Polish army from Russian prisons to take up the 
war again in the Middle East; or informed the Russians that at 
Stalingrad they would be impregnable. In each of these peoples 
there was a conviction that in the substrata of its national being 
runs a vital current which is not finite and perishable but con- 
tinuous and self-renewing and that it will supply future generations 
with the substance of a better life long after the fragments of 
enemy shells have rusted away in the ground. Each of them has 
imagination; but none could imagine a time when it would cease 
to exist or, existing, cease to grow. 

The United States has inherited wellsprings of that same 
national confidence from the days of Plymouth Rock, and Lewis 
and Clark, and Ellis Island. The country then was not abashed 
by the unknown, could look at its lengthening shadow and say 
boldly: “I change because I grow.” Today those springs are 
riled. Contradictions and uncertainties attend the convulsive 
efforts of a giant nation which has been sprawling at ease on the 
floor to send the right message to its unaccustomed muscles, to 
draw itself erect, to substitute disciplined action for uncontrolled 
reflexes, and to strike coordinated blows at the enemies who had 
assembled unnoticed to destroy it. 

The springs must and can be cleared. They must be cleared, 
both because we need confidence that we can create a secure and 
at the same time growing society if we are to set about planning 
it with sufficient intelligence and energy, and because unless that 
confidence exists we shall find the purely military victory harder 
to win. They can be cleared, by defining aims which are reason- 
able and possible and by taking, in company with our allies, the 
preliminary steps which will permit giving those aims eventual 
realization. Doubts are being sown by pessimists and traitors. 
Fundamental American principles are being misinterpreted by 
those too timid to hold them intact. Monstrous world structures 
are being blueprinted by amateur engineers who seem to know 
everything except that nations are obstinately diverse. Milky 
illusions are being propagated by those who think of the war mainly 
as it seems to offer a lovely opportunity to transform the world 
into a neighborhood settlement house. And vague dreads and 
animosities are being inspired by those to whom it is only the open- 
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ing phase of a new era of destructive social conflict and revolution. 
To such distortions the answer which will inspire confidence is not 
abuse, ridicule, or violence but the presentation of a more detailed 
picture of our national destiny drawn on a larger canvas than any 
used yet. 

The false prophets can be blanketed and the struggle in which 
we are engaged given more hopeful meaning if we will act imagina- 
tively, yet soberly and with a sense of history, on the truth which 
Wendell Willkie uttered at Chungking: “The war is not simply 
a technical problem for tank forces; it is a war for men’s minds.” 
Since men’s minds are not fettered by any limits of space or time 
our military strategy cannot accept such limits. When we repeat 
the current phrase that war is total, we mean—or ought to mean— 
that it is not merely total in its extent over the entire surface of the 
globe but total also in the interrelation of what men remember 
from the past, what they do in the present and what they hope for 
the future. 

It is a platitude of political discussion to say that a country 
should bring its responsibilities into balance with its physical 
powers. History furnishes plenty of horrifying examples of 
what happens, or might easily have happened, when it does not. 
But has the cardinal error of the United States been that it did not 
attempt to bring the two into balance? Does not history teach 
that the cardinal error of the United States was that it did not 
know where the line of its interests could be drawn? 

The United States would be safe and respected, though hardly 
loved, if the whole area of its interests coincided with the zone of 
its power and if it remained constantly ready to use that power. 
But wishing will not make it so, and our adoption of a cautious 
policy of withdrawing our commitments to the outer limits of the 
range of our direct power will not protect those of our interests 
which lie beyond. It is beyond those limits, then, that foresight 
and the exercise of skill in the conduct of our foreign relations are 
most required. For it is in this outer zone that disputes which 
often do not seem to touch our interests originate and may grow 
into wars in which we may later be forced involuntarily to inter- 
vene. That outer zone, the writer believes, has no limits in the 
whole world. 
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If this thesis is true, we need urgently to arrange for our in- 
fluence to be felt everywhere in the world, continuously and hence 
in time, despite the fact that in many parts of it we are unable to 
exercise power directly. And for this purpose we must accept 
partnership in a system of give and take, called by President 
Benes “‘live and help live,” not on a limited basis calculated by the 
limited range of our own individual power but on a universal basis 
calculated by the unlimited range of our national interest. 


IV 


With whom shall we deal? With the nations that happen to 
live in our neighborhood, and as the leader of this bloc with other 
regional blocs? Or with one or two or three other Great Powers 
which in turn can exercise control over large areas of the world, 
so that together we can in fact control it all? Or with all like- 
minded Powers, the more the better? The writer believes that 
in the long run the United States will be stronger and safer in the 


larger group than in a bloc or a limited alliance. He believes that 
the general acceptance of a general relationship, with general 
though graduated responsibilities, offers the only basis for organ- 
izing world peace under the conditions produced by the develop- 
ment of science, communication and education, and that nothing 
but world peace is good enough for a World Power like the United 
States. 

The cautious will say that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
But if the half loaf is not enough to support life, it is not worth 
risking much to gain. The American people will not find sufficient 
reward for their present sacrifices in being enabled to escape re- 
sponsibility for helping prevent several small wars and then either 
perish or lose their way of life in another great war. 

Neville Chamberlain said that the British people were not 
concerned with what was happening in a faraway land. As a 
result of that misapprehension Britain came as near to perishing 
as a nation can come and still manage to survive; and if Britain 
had perished we also should have perished, in one sense or another 
of the word. There is no faraway land. Our struggle to fix that 
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fact in the public consciousness must not cease or falter. We must 
not proffer the American people half loaves or plan to accept half 
loaves on their behalf. On a half loaf they can subsist tem- 
porarily; they cannot live securely, nor develop as a nation the 
collective characteristics which in an individual we recognize 
give proportion, harmony, and lasting satisfaction. 


These pages are written in the conviction that our national 
future is bound up with the future of the whole world and not any 
single part of it; that it is possible at one time to learn from the 
past, work in the present, and look to the future; and that it is 
necessary for our salvation that we do these three things together, 
do them on the scale indicated, and do them now. 


Without a military victory there is no chance of a worthy peace. 
Without a worthy peace victory will have been worth winning in 
only a very limited sense. Whether or not the peace is worthy 
will depend on the coordinated action and common will of the 
United Nations—all of them—now and later. Unless we can 
reach clear understandings among ourselves now we are most 


unlikely to get them later. For the pattern of any future organi- 
zation of the world will derive from the habits and instruments we 
create to deal with our present common peril, and if we cannot 
agree when the peril is instant and concrete how shall we agree 
when it has resumed the appearance of an abstraction? 


These ideas are throbbing in the minds of millions of Americans, 
military and civilian alike, even as they concentrate on the day-by- 
day problems of the war. They crave to be told what it is they 
will get out of victory besides temporary survival. To let them 
see what they will get if they will assume the risks of peace as 
firmly as they have assumed the risks of war is not to divert their 
energies from the fearful tasks in hand—to give them, as one 
commentator naively put it, an opiate. On the contrary, it is to 
throw idle dynamos into action. 


“From a high hill near the airdrome,” wrote Byron Darnton 
from New Guinea in a last dispatch to the New York Times before 
his death there on October 18, 1942, “‘a man can see his country- 
men building with blood, sweat and toil the firm resolution that 
their sons shall not die under bombs but shall have peace, because 
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they will know how to preserve peace.”’ Let the resolution of 
men at desks match the resolution of men under bombs. And 
let it be a resolution informed by the failures of the past and meas- 
uring without either foolish optimism or needless despair the 
difficulties and hazards of the future. 


RUSSIA’S AIMS IN EUROPE! 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 


The frenzied search for clues to Russia’s aims for postwar 
Europe reminds one of Poe’s purloined letter. While experts were 
hunting for it in clever hiding places, it was on the surface all the 
time, ignored because in full view. 

Consider the excitement churned up by the publication recently 
of a manifesto of a self-styled National Committee of Free Ger- 
many in Moscow. As astute an observer as Dorothy Thompson 
set it down as a sudden Russian gesture: ‘‘Stalin has lost his 
patience and taken up the program we should have launched.” 
Yet there is nothing in the manifesto not clearly outlined in previ- 
ous statements from Soviet sources and by German exiles under 
Soviet influence. The manifesto of July 21 was little more than 
the expression of a policy for Germany long and openly prepared. 

The Kremlin has been no less outspoken on most other aspects 
of the European reshuffling. On February 23, 1942, Stalin listed 
Lithuania, Esthonia, and Latvia (which he had acquired during the 
life of the Berlin-Moscow pact) as “Soviet land.” Thereafter his 
officials and newspapers specifically and repeatedly assumed that 
the line of June 22, 1941—the westernmost line on the day Hitler 
struck at the USSR—represents the country’s European border. 
Outright annexation of the Baltic countries, Eastern Poland, and 
portions of Finland and Rumania is thus indicated. 

Beyond this stretches a belt, from East Prussia to the Adriatic, 
populated chiefly by Slav peoples, which the Kremlin has no less 
candidly designated as its “security sphere.” The intentions im- 
plicit in the activities of communist-led underground groups, such 
as the “partisans” in Yugoslavia and Poland, have been made 
explicit in the statements of Slav leaders in Moscow; in broadcasts 
from Soviet soil; and in the activities of Moscow committees 


! Reprinted through the courtesy of the American Mercury (Vol. LVII, No. 238, 
October, 1943). 
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(such as the Union of Polish Patriots) functioning in effect as rival 
governments-in-exile. 

Finally, there is the program for a resuscitated Germany without 
Hitler, militarily and industrially vigorous, but geared to the old 
Bismarckian principle of a Russo-German bloc as a counterweight 
to the West. 

There is little novelty in this general outline of aspirations. 
Some of it harks back to the Napoleonic era. Much of it follows 
accurately the claims advanced by the Tsar’s government in the 
first World War. And even more is a throwback to the program of 
Russo-German cooperation promoted by Lenin and after him by 
Stalin until it was interrupted by the Nazi régime. 

In view of the fact that Moscow does not screen its plans for 
postwar Europe, it seems curious that so many American pub- 
licists should insist on concealment. They resent plain speech 
on the subject, though the plainest comes directly or indirectly 
from Moscow. It is not at all a question of whether Russia is 
“right” or “wrong.” The problem is not one of political morals 
but of political engineering. It is sheer nonsense to expect that 
the German invasion of Russia should automatically have wiped 
out historical and geographical factors operating for centuries. 
Nothing is gained by smudging over the inevitable contradictions. 
On the contrary, the only hope of evolving compromises and ad- 
justments lies in an unblurred understanding of the facts. In the 
political struggles already shaping up among the enemies of Hitler 
as his eclipse approaches, delusions can lead only to confusion and 
disaster. 

Only the wilfully blind can fail to see the many areas of disagree- 
ment between Russia and the other Axis foes, especially the 
Anglo-American group. Against the Churchill-Roosevelt formula 
of unconditional surrender, Moscow in effect offers to Germany 
a tempting conditional peace. Washington accords full recogni- 
tion to small nations whose soil Russia considers integral parts of 
its own sovereign domain. The Anglo-Saxon powers incline to- 
wards regional European federations; Russia is determined to 
prevent such groupings. Refugee committees and underground 
forces under Soviet leadership espouse policies in direct competi- 
tion with exile governments and with other underground groups. 
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Refusal to face these realities would amount to an admission that 
the picture is hopeless. Diagnosis is the first step towards cure. 
The Soviet government has on many occasions shown its flexibility 
and spirit of compromise—not from sentiment but from a sense of 
realism. Its country has been brutally hurt—perhaps ten million 
soldiers and civilians dead, a major portion of its industry in ruins, 
its food resources depleted to the point of starvation for a majority 
of its people. Russia needs peace more urgently than any of its 
allies; its problems of reconstruction are more pressing. Such 
factors offer points of contact and mutual interest on which an 
understanding with England and America might be built. 

All of this emphasizes the urgent need for the appraisal of Soviet 
aims in Europe. 


II 


The Kremlin is deeply pessimistic about the prospects of durable 
peace. It does not accept the prevalent division of the history of 
the last thirty years into war and peace periods, regarding it as a 
continuous series of upheavals in which the sharp edges of peace 
and war are blurred. This view it projects into the immediate 
future. Where Americans and Britishers look for the war to end, 
Soviet leaders expect it merely to subside in greater or lesser 
measure. 

Right or wrong, this conception has a determining effect on 
Soviet policy. The USSR has never put any trust in the pacific 
claims of other governments. It has accepted skeptically, even 
with irony, assurances of friendship. Lacking faith in the durabil- 
ity of postwar alliances, it seeks to win strategic positions, in 
territory and politically, for its own protection. Its long struggle 
with “capitalist encirclement” has made Russia what Americans 
call “isolationist” and “‘Russia-First” in temper. 

Russia seeks to insure its interests by widening its sphere of in- 
fluence in Europe on the territory which separates her from Ger- 
many and Italy. The Soviet régime hopes to accomplish this by 
extending its “‘strategic frontiers” as far west as possible, and by 
drawing the remaining area, with a population of over one hundred 
million, under its political “protection.” 
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The pattern for such “protection” was drawn long ago in Outer 
Mongolia. That country is not a component part of the USSR. 
But Red Army forces are garrisoned there and infringement of its 
borders or interests are accepted as a direct challenge to Russia. 
The instrument of “protection” is the Mutual Assistance Pact 
made between the USSR and Outer Mongolia on March 12, 
1936. 

The same kind of instrument was used to bind the Baltic coun- 
tries into the Soviet sphere—until an opportunity presented itself 
for Sovietizing them completely. In August and September, 
1939, Stalin concluded an agreement with Hitier regarding the 
division of spheres in Eastern Europe which has not been made 
public to this day, although its general content is known. Six 
territories with a combined population of over twenty-three million 
came under Soviet tutelage. The agreement bound Russia not 
to “Sovietize” the Baltic states. Moscow therefore concluded 
Pacts of Mutual Assistance with them. Though Red troops were 
garrisoned, there was no intervention in internal life—until June, 


1940, when Hitler had his hands full in the West. Then the 
Soviet government effected the full absorption of those territories. 


The pact for Poland proposed by Stalin on May 4, 1943 (nine 
days after the rupture of relations with the Polish government-in- 
exile) is in essence a Mutual Assistance instrument. An analo- 
gous relationship is foreseen with Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
other regions. The extent of Russian control cannot be estimated 
in advance. But the principle is clear enough. Instead of feder- 
ating among themselves, and thus achieving real political and 
military weight vis-a-vis Russia, these countries and regions would 
depend exclusively on Russia. Instead of Churchill’s proposed 
“confederations of states side by side with the great powers,” 
Stalin favors “independent” states, each bound by “‘mutual assist- 
ance” arrangements with its big neighbor. 


While the Quebec conference was under way, a new Moscow 
magazine, War and the Working Class (started after the magazine 
Communist International was suspended), made Stalin’s opposition 
to any sort of federation amply clear. The importance attached to 
the editorial is manifest in the fact that the Soviet Embassy in 
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Washington released the full text to the American press. The 
editorial says in part: 


Anti-democratic and semi-fascist elements are striving to pre- 
vent the participation of the USSR in the organization of the post- 
war world, setting - the most fantastic plans in this direction, 
plans obviously hostile to the Soviet Union. There are quite a few 
such plans, starting with the plan for creating a Europe divided 
into various federations, confederations, and regional blocks of 
states. 


The editorial puts talk of a United States of Europe in the same 
category of “anti-Soviet plans.” But the proposal for an East 
European Federation, including Poland and Czechoslovakia, is 
one that draws Moscow’s hottest condemnation. 

The Soviet counter-proposal, for a divided East Europe, under 
Russian protection, is presented in the propaganda as an alliance 
between Russia and the Slav countries—a new Pan-Slavism. 

The present Pan-Slav movement has only a remote resemblance 
to the nineteenth-century Pan-Slavism. There is no mystic faith 
in the unique character of the “Slav soul,” no talk about a special 
historical mission. It is a more elementary and opportunist 
design to meet a current political situation. 

The first All-Slav meeting was staged in Moscow at the very 
beginning of the Russo-German war, on August 10-11, 1941. Not 
a word was said about communism or revolution by the professors, 
writers, and military men who attended. The emphasis was on 
national survival under the big-brother protection of Russia. An 
All-Slav Committee was elected as a permanent body. 

The Second All-Slav meeting took place on April 4-5, 1942. It 
ended its appeal to all Slavs with the words: 


Light comes from the East! 
Victory will be ours! 


A third meeting took place this May 9, just after the break of 
relations with the Polish government. It was at this meeting 
that the creation of a new Polish army, openly hostile to the Polish 
armies outside the USSR, was announced. It was here, too, that 
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the Moscow-designated leader of the Union of Polish Patriots, 
Wanda Wasilewska (married to an Assistant Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs), denounced the Polish government in London as 
“traitors who agree to serve the Germans.” 

The organ of the Pan-Slav movement, S/avyanie, began pub- 
lishing in Moscow in July, 1942, and described its purpose as aid- 
ing “the struggle for national liberation on the part of the Slav 
peoples, and also the liberating réle of the Red Army.” The last 
formula sums up its general content. The rdle of America and 
Britain is soft-pedalled or ignored, and Russian friendship is 
offered as the sole salvation of Slavdom. The magazine has con- 
sistently supported the pro-Soviet “partisan” minorities in the 
guerrilla movements, and in general, S/avyanie has been little 
more than a tool of Soviet diplomacy. 

The main réle in the curious Pan-Slav agitation is played by 
Russians and non-Russian pensioners of Moscow. Admiration 
for the heroic resistance of the Red forces has enabled them to rally 
people of Slav origin in the United States, England, Argentine, and 
elsewhere to serve as pressure groups for the Soviet viewpoint. 


Radio broadcasts in all Slav tongues emanate from Soviet soil. 
All urge alliance with Russia and encourage new organizations in 
opposition to the London governments recognized by the United 
Nations. The official organ of the Union of Polish Patriots in 
Moscow, Wolna Polska, has stated bluntly that after Germany’s 
defeat Poland must choose between the victors—in favor of the 
Soviet Union: 


The national interests of Poland demand that after the war she 
lean on our great, democratic neighbor, the Soviet Union. Every 
policy aiming at tying up the fate of Poland to that of any im- 
perialism . . . is bound to lead to a new national catastrophe. 


That choice is also involved in the notorious struggle between 
the pro-Allied and pro-Russian guerrilla fighters in Yugoslavia. 
The refusal of the Chetniks, under General Mihailovitch, to ac- 
cept the Pan-Slav formula made him the object of a world-wide 
defamation. Broadcasts from Soviet soil warned against “the 
traitors, the Chetniks of Mihailovitch.” The Communist Inter- 
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national wrote in May, 1942: “The partisans swear to fight for 
their Yugoslavia and to struggle together with the Red Army”—an 
unsubtle hint that they would resent intrusions of Allied armies. 

In Poland, too, the “‘partisans” are in open conflict with the rest 
of the underground forces. The latter recognize and are closely 
integrated with the London government, whereas the “partisans” 
look to Moscow for leadership and to the Red Army and the new 
Polish Kosciusko Division as the spearheads of liberation. 

It should be noted here that Russian and Allied views on the 
European “underground” have been sharply different. London 
and Washington hope to prepare European nations for a free 
choice of governments after the liberation, but Russia favors 
revolutionary political action mow, in advance of liberation. 

The dominant tendency in the underground and guerrilla resist- 
ance to the Axis has been one of restraint—sabotage and terror but 
no actual uprisings until the approach of liberating Allied armies. 
United Nations propaganda has warned against premature rebel- 
lions. This is unacceptable to Moscow, which views guerrilla 
resistance as a synthesis of anti-German military action and popu- 
lar revolutionary action. In Eastern Europe, “partisan” organi- 
zations have become essentially points of support for the future 
sphere of Soviet dominance, and in Western Europe communist- 
led underground groups have become nuclei of social revolution. 

Moscow broadcasts have called for immediate uprisings while 
British, American, Dutch, and other spokesmen were urging 
caution. The Russian station “Free Yugoslavia” has denounced 
the Yugoslav government and its supporters for ‘proclaiming the 
slogan of inaction.” Wolna Polska has declared: ‘“We regard 
the policy of passivity, of waiting, as treason to the interests of 
Poland.” Similar clashes of view—covering but not concealing a 
great gulf between the London governments and the part of the 
underground under Kremlin influence—have also appeared in 
relation to Holland, France, Czechoslovakia, and other countries. 
It cannot be denied that the struggle inside the occupied nations 
has some of the elements of a contest between Eastern and Western 
orientations. 

Security spheres, of course, can assume a variety of forms, from 
total inclusion in the Soviet Union to loose ties on the basis of 
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treaties. Czechoslovakia, through the Bene& government, for 
instance, has accepted the security sphere idea in the hope that 
its own ties can remain very loose. Moscow understands well 
enough that the actual forms of its dominance in the sphere will 
depend in large measure on the attitude of other victorious great 
powers, and upon public opinion in Europe as a whole. Its chief 
purpose at this stage is to obtain United Nations acceptance of 
the general principle. Stalin will probably agree to any political 
or legal form, provided it gives Russia actual supremacy in the 
political life of the given sphere. It may, for instance, be willing 
to undertake not to “‘Sovietize” these countries—its dissolution of 
the Comintern was in part a gesture in this direction. But it will 
require, as a minimum, that the governments in this area conform 
their foreign and military policies to those of Moscow. 

Thus, to sum up, in Eastern Europe the Soviet government aims 
to extend a kind of protectorate, as an initial move, with closer 
integration of policy and economy in the future, as opportunity 
permits. It will readily forego Sovietization, being content with 


“democratic” governments of the most varied social composition 
provided their military and diplomatic life is tied firmly into the 
Soviet scheme. Moscow will regard every attempt at federation 
that would raise the aggregate self-reliance of the Slav areas, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Finland as a hostile combination. 


Ill 


Soviet aspirations with regard to Germany are, of course, central 
to the entire Moscow view of postwar Europe. Indications of the 
Russian views are many and impressive. 

“We have always maintained that a strong Germany was the 
condition for a durable peace,” Foreign Commissar Molotov said 
on October 31, 1939. Strangely enough, this remained the Russian 
view, with variations, even after Hitler broke the Soviet-Nazi 
neutrality and friendship pact. A German Communist Party 
broadcast from Moscow on July 20, 1941, a month after the 
Germans invaded the Soviet Union, still called ‘‘for the restoration 
of the inviolable alliance between the German people and the 


USSR.” 
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From the start the Soviet leaders made it clear that they were 
fighting Hitler and his associates but had no desire to weaken, let 
alone destroy, Germany. In a magazine article reporting his visit 
with Stalin (American Magazine, December, 1941) Harry Hopkins 
made an observation which few people took the trouble to under- 
stand at the time. Stalin, he said, directed his passionate hatred 
against Hitler, not against the German people—or the German 
General Staff. And on February 23, 1942, Stalin said: 


Occasionally the foreign press engages in prattle to the effect 
that the Red Army’s aim is to exterminate the German people and 
destroy the German state. This is, of course, a stupid lie and a 
witless slander against the Red Army. . . . It would be ridiculous 
to identify Hitler’s clique with the German people and the German 
state. History shows that the Hitlers come and go, but the 
German people and the German state remain. 


On November 6, 1942, he repeated this assurance in stronger form. 
“It is not our aim to destroy all military force in Germany,” he 


said; Hitler’s armies must be defeated, but “‘the destruction of all 
German military force is inadvisable from the point of view of the 
victor.” 

This approach, obviously, is out of tune with United Nations 
views and propaganda. Official speeches and democratic public 
opinion in Britain and the United States have left little doubt of a 
determination to smash Germany beyond easy resurrection as a 
great power. That it will be totally disarmed and deprived of its 
war industries is taken for granted, and there has even been talk 
of dismemberment. 

But the more dire the American threats against Germany, culmi- 
nating in the unconditional surrender formula, the more outspoken 
have been Russia’s counterproposals. As against a “hard” 
peace from the Anglo-American bloc, Moscow propaganda held out 
the chance for a “‘soft”” peace from the East. However the facts 
may be disguised, they have amounted to a kind of bargaining 
between two contrasting tendencies within the coalition of Ger- 
many’s enemies. 

The idea of Russo-German cooperation as a counterweight to 
the might of Western nations is not new. It was central in Prince 
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von Bismarck’s thinking in his day, and Lenin’s in his. Soviet 
Russia from the outset opposed the Versailles settlement, demand- 
ing—and secretly helping—the rearming of Germany. (The 
Communist Party and the Nazis outdid each other, during the 
Weimar period, in condemning Versailles.) The relations between 
the Reichswehr and the Red Army were friendly. Many phases 
of military activity forbidden to the Germans by the Versailles 
Treaty were conducted on Russian soil, so that an intimate ex- 
change of military information developed. Many of the military 
techniques now used by the Germans against Russia—and by the 
Russians against the Germans—were first worked out cooper- 
atively before 1933. 

Both within the Nazi Party and the German Army there have 
been strong elements favoring alignment with Russia against the 
West. These tendencies had their day of triumph when Molotov 
and Von Ribbentrop signed their pact in August, 1939. The 
scrapping of the pact marked the defeat of such views—but not 
their extinction. Moscow has never forgotten the fact that it had 
friends within the Nazi fold, and especially within the German 
Army: Germans who saw in a combination with Russia their only 
hope of checkmating the West. 

Almost immediately after Hitler struck, Stalin began to im- 
plement his program of a purged but effective Germany. German 
prisoners were sifted, investigated and indoctrinated to provide 
cadres for an eventual pro-Russian revival in Germany. As early 
as October 8, 1941, the first conference of German war prisoners 
took place—in Soviet Camp No. 58. Nazis were not excluded; 
on the contrary, ex-members of the Hitler Youth were given a 
place of honor. While German communist exiles took the lead, 
all segments of German society were represented. 

The conference issued a manifesto condemning “‘atrocities of the 
Hitler gangsters in the occupied regions of Soviet Russia, the 
country that has always opposed the Versailles Treaty.” It added 
that 


in overthrowing Hitler, the German people will take a very im- 
portant step towards regaining the confidence of the Soviet 
people. And this confidence will be a guarantee of the freedom 
and independence of Germany. 


| 
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Walter Ulbricht, German communist leader now prominent in 
the National Committee of Free Germany, ran the show at this 
first of many political congresses of “‘reformed’’ war captives. 
Prisoners from Slav satellites of the Axis also held meetings and 
made statements. They promised to “brother Slavs” an “hour 
of vengeance” and asserted that the freedom of Slav peoples must 
come under the protection of the Red Army—‘‘our hope and our 
shield.” Thus, four months after the start of Russo-German 
hostilities, Moscow was in essence outlining both its security sphere 
and its promise of a strong Germany enjoying the friendship of 
Russia after the overthrow of Hitler. 

In the following years the Slav phase flowered in the Pan-Slav 
movement, the “partisan” organizations, the Union of Polish 
Patriots, Free Yugoslavia, etc. The German phase found ex- 
pression in Stalin’s pronouncements and in an array of magazines, 
articles, pamphlets by so-called “Free Germany” groups. One of 
the most active of these groups is located in Mexico City, where it 
publishes Freies Deutschland. Its propaganda, ever since 1941, 
has been an almost verbatim forecast of the recent Moscow 
manifesto. 

In March, 1942, a proclamation in approximately the same 
vein—promising a strong Germany as reward for a surrender to 
Russia—was signed by former German deputies, writers, trade 
unionists residing both in Moscow and in Mexico. And in its 
issue of March, 1943, Freies Deutschland made public a declaration, 
allegedly drawn up in the Rhineland, which proposed a coalition of 


parties and organizations, those eliminated by Hitler as well as 
forces in the army and the opposition inside the National Socialist 
camp. . . .We have in view the adherents of the big former 
parties—the Center Party, the Deutschnationale Volks-Partei, 
the Communist Party, the Social Democratic Party; the members 
of the former Christian and Free Trade Unions. . . .Former 
members of the SA and even those who technically are members 
of the National Socialist organization at present. 


That declaration ended with an appeal “‘to all honorable officers 
and soldiers who are inspired with a truly national spirit to con- 
struct together with the people law and order in Germany.” 
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Far from being startlingly new, therefore, the recent Moscow 
manifesto is simply a reiteration of familiar Soviet proposals. It 
is signed by leading German communists like Pieck and Ulbricht, 
but its social composition is as varied as that indicated in the 
supposed Rhineland proclamation. Both in the personnel and 
in the text there is an open appeal to German nationalism and a 
promise of “‘amnesty for all Hitler adherents who in good time will 
renounce him.” A great-grandson of Bismarck, Count Heinrich 
von Einsiedel, is among the signatories—token of the Bismarckian 
policy of Russo-German rapprochement. Standard heroes of 
the new German youth—‘“‘von Stein, Arndt, Clausewitz, York and 
others”—are invoked. They have in common the fact that they 
served their fatherland by collaborating with Russia. 

The manifesto poses two alternatives before Germans, in 
particular before German Nazis and Army men. The first is the 
“overthrow of Hitler by the coalition armies,” which would lead 
to “the end of national independence,” “‘dismemberment of our 
fatherland,” and a treaty harsher than Versailles. The second is 
a revolutionary overthrow of Hitler and 


Formation of a genuine national German Government . . . on an 
equal footing with other nations . . . a strong democratic power 
that will have nothing in common with the helpless Weimar 
régime; a democracy that will be implacable, that will ruthlessly 
suppress any attempt at new plots against the rights of free people 
or against European peace. 


Despite the use of the word “democratic” —a word which the 
Kremlin applies to its own dictatorship, too—what is promised to 
revolting military men, Nazis, and others is a strong, regimented 
régime. That’s the motif of “law and order” we noted in the 
“Rhineland proclamation.” What is apparently envisaged is a 
new authoritarian coalition composed of Prussian officers, ex- 
Nazis, and national communists. Their “Eastern orientation,” 
now as in the past, would be the cementing element; the fear of 
national annihilation by British and American conquerors would 
be the unifying force. 

Russia, facing the colossal tasks of reconstruction, needs the 
support of German technical skills and German industry. It can- 
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not regard the blotting out of that industrial might with the same 
equanimity as Americans or Englishmen do. Deprived of the 
backing of German industry, it would be too dependent on British 
and American economy, and thus at a disadvantage in the political 
maneuvering which Stalin foresees in the years ahead. There 
has been nothing in Stalin’s behavior to indicate that he has re- 
laxed his deep-rooted distrust of the Western “‘plutocracies,” and 
it is not unnatural that he should want a Germany strong enough to 
act as a brake on them. 

Such, in sketchy outline, are the Soviet aims for Europe. This 
does not mean that the Kremlin will not accept less. The Bol- 
sheviks are opportunists in foreign affairs. Everything depends 
on the course of military events. 

London as well as Washington foresee that in case the Allied 
armies, rather than the Red Army, act as the direct liberating 
force in the Balkans and Central Europe, the political weight of 
Russia will be reduced, and the cards will necessarily be re- 
shuffed. The German officers and the Nazi dissidents to whom 
the Moscow manifesto is primarily addressed may be unable to 
“deliver,” even if they should wish to act on Moscow’s tempting 
offer. The fall of Hitler may bring with it such social convulsions 
that these groups will find themselves helpless; possibilities for 
popular action outside of extreme Rightist and communist elements 
may then be opened up. 

But as an indication of Soviet political strategy and aspirations 
for the immediate future the aims here outlined cannot be ignored. 
British-American public opinion faces a decisive challenge. Their 
chances of success will be much greater if the American and 
British people comprehend the nature of the tasks and the diffi- 
culties. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE COLLEGES 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


More than three-fourths of the nearly two thousand institutions 
of higher education in the United States have no probability of 
securing government contracts for training members of the armed 
forces. Most of the large universities will probably receive the 
vital financial assistance resulting from such contracts during the 
difficult war years. Relatively few of the smaller institutions, how- 
ever, which have made such significant contributions in the past 
to American civilization, are likely to receive any aid from this 
source to assist them in the difficult struggle for existence which 
many of them face until the war is over. 

It is not the object of the present brief paper to indicate the 
solution of the problem of continued existence of the smaller in- 
stitutions of higher education in the United States. Probably 
there is no one solution, but a variety of solutions adapted to in- 
stitutions of different sizes, types, controls, and historical ante- 
cedents. The object instead is to present clearly, vividly, and com- 
pactly the actual situation today as far as it can be judged from 
the most recent actions and decisions of the government agencies 
chiefly responsible for use of the higher educational institutions of 
the country on the part of the armed forces. 

An indispensable prerequisite for the use of any college or 
university is approval by the Joint Committee for the Selection of 
Non-Federal Institutions. This committee, consisting of nine 
members, is made up of equal numbers of representatives of the 
Army, the Navy, and the War Manpower Commission. Its first 
list of 281 approved institutions was issued February 7, 1943. 
Every higher educational institution in the country has been con- 
sidered for possible use. Numerous supplementary approved lists 
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were issued in the subsequent months until a total of approximately 
00 institutions received the stamp of approval of the joint board. 
Some of the institutions included in earlier lists as approved “‘for 
inspection and possible contract” have since proved unacceptable 
for various reasons and have been removed from the eligible 
list. 


Under date of June 20 the Secretary of the Joint Committee has 
compiled a single, revised, composite “list of contemplated and 
present use of institutions of higher education for training purposes 
by the Army and Navy as approved by the Joint Committee to 
date.” This is a restricted list, not intended for general circula- 
tion. The writer, however, has been given permission to take from 
it the data summarized in this article and exhibited on the accom- 
panying maps. 


II 


It should be emphasized that not nearly all of the institutions 
included on this revised list have yet secured government contracts, 
and many of them may never do so. Approval by the joint board 
is only preliminary. Only after inspection by the interested 
service branch is an institution finally accepted. Even then it 
may not be given a contract on account of frequent changes in 
plans and policies. There is very slight chance that any consider- 
able number of institutions not now on this revised list will be 
added to it. It is instructive, therefore, now that the selection is 
evidently closed, to classify the approved institutions according to 
their principal commonly recognized types. 


The United States Office of Education in its annual Educational 
Directory classifies institutions of higher education as universities 
and colleges, professional and technological schools, teachers 
colleges and normal schools, junior colleges, and Negro institu- 
tions. This classification has been followed in the present analy- 
sis, except that the first class has been subdivided into two groups. 
Dr. Raymond Walters in his annual statistical review of enroll- 
ments of American colleges and universities indicates a separate 
group of 105 “Universities and Large Institutions of Complex 
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Organization.”! This classification is particularly significant for 
the present analysis and is therefore used. Also, the list of junior 
colleges for white students is taken from the American Association 
of Junior Colleges’ Funior College Directory, 7943, since this list is 
more complete than that of the United States Office of Education.? 
With these explanations, the situation may be summarized com- 
pactly in the following table: 


Number Number Percentage 
of Approved Approved 
Institutions by Joint by Joint 
Group Listed Committee Committee 


. Universities and large institutions of com- 
lex organization 104 99% 
. Other colleges and universities 220 38 
. Teachers colleges and normal schools 62 28 
. Professional and technological schools 38 14 
. Negro institutions 9 8 
Junior colleges 21 4 


Torats 454 24.2% 


These facts are shown more vividly on a geographical basis on 
the six accompanying maps on which each small circle represents 
one institution of higher education. These are statistical maps, 
not geographical ones—that is, the circles show the number of 
institutions of each type in each state, but they do not show their 
locations within the state. The black circles indicate the institu- 
tions which have been approved for inspection and possible con- 
tract by the Joint Committee; the white circles show the institu- 
tions which have not received this approval. The proportion of 
institutions of each group which has been approved is also shown 
by the black sectors of the large circles placed just off the south- 
eastern coast of the United States. These sectors are based upon 
the data shown in the last eolumn of the table above. The princi- 
pal criteria which have been considered by the Joint Committee 
have been size, teaching facilities, living accommodations, and 
geographical distribution. 

1 School and Society, Vol. 56, No. 594, December 19, 1942. Howard University, 


listed by Dr. Walters, is omitted, since it is included with Negro institutions. 
2 See “How Many Junior Colleges?” Funior College Fournal, Vol. 13, No. 407, 


April, 1943. 
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An inspection of these six maps presents striking evidence that 
only the larger institutions will reap the resultant financial benefits 
from Army and Navy contracts, benefits that will enable them to 
maintain their existence effectively until the war is over. The large 
universities are to be utilized by the government almost uni- 
versally. Only one is not included. Only a little more than a third 
of the “other colleges and universities,” however, have any chance 
to be used; about a quarter of the teachers colleges and normal 
schools; one-seventh of the professional and technological schools; 
one-twelfth of the Negro institutions; and only one twenty-eighth 
of the junior colleges. The financial plight of many of the smaller 
institutions, however, is or is threatening soon to become serious if 
not desperate. Some of them have already been forced to close— 
for the duration if not permanently. 

Nor should the Army and Navy be blamed for this condition. 
It is not the function of the Army and Navy to preserve the col- 
leges—but to train young men and women most effectively to win 
the war. The policy adopted by the services to achieve this re- 
sult is one of training men and women in large units. It may be 
that some of the colleges not approved by the Joint Committee 
are not worth saving. Perhaps they should go out of existence and 
the war should be thanked for hastening such a desirable end. 
Thousands of American leaders, however, have been educated in 
small colleges. Many Americans feel that small colleges have made 
an invaluable cultural contribution to American civilization and 
that many if not all of them ought by all means to be preserved, if 
possible, for continued significant service in the period after the war. 

What is the wartime situation that faces many of these colleges? 
Mounting costs of operation for materials and services, decreasing 
returns on endowment and other investments, shrinkage of grants 
and gifts, and sharply declining student bodies with resultant de- 
crease in income from tuition. Under the Enlisted Reserve pro- 
grams of both the Army and Navy a year ago young men were taken 
into the services but kept in the colleges which they were then 
attending—small as well as large—for training. But now the 
government through the lowered draft age and the operation of 
the Army and Navy specialized training programs is taking 
thousands of young men away from the smaller colleges and send- 
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ing them to the larger universities—with all personal expenses 
paid and with all costs to the larger institutions met by government 
funds. Has the Federal government any obligation for compen- 
satory aid to those institutions whose normal economy has been 
so disrupted by general wartime conditions ¢nd by direct govern- 
ment policy? Or are they to be considered merely unfortunate but 
inevitable casualties of wartime policies? 

Does the Federal government have any obligation to aid the 
smaller colleges or their students as an emergency matter? If so, 
should such aid be extended to the colleges, or to the students, or 
to both? If to the students, should it be in the form of scholar- 
ships, or loans, or payments for work done, or some combination 
of these? If to the institution, should it take the form of subsidies 
for specific types of service such as adult education, civic education, 
preparation for war industries—or outright grants? In either case 
how shall funds be allocated to institutions of different size and 
type? What Federal agency shall have charge of the administra- 
tion of the funds? Can there be Federal aid to higher education, 
even as a purely temporary emergency measure, without unde- 
sirable or dangerous types of Federal control? Can college leaders 
in the United States agree on types of aid which are desirable and 
feasible? Is it better for a small college in distress to preserve its 
independence—and perish; or receive some degree of emergency 
Federal aid and possible resultant partial control—and survive? 

These and many related questions press for answers in the very 
near future. They are not academic but vital to the very existence 
of many of our higher educational institutions, many of which are 
facing extinction. No individual is wise enough to have all the 
answers. But answers must be given, either actively through 
conference and agreement, or passively through disagreement and 
inaction. 


III 


In earlier months the Army and Navy and the War Production 
Board were chiefly interested in awarding contracts to industry 
in large units for munitions and supplies. The continuance and 
future of the great corporations and industrial plants was assured 
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by this policy, but the little businessman was left out in the cold 
and threatened with extinction. Some thoughtful representatives 
of the executive branch of the government, however, saw the re- 
sults impending for the American economy if small businesses, 
through no fault of their own, were forced out of existence for the 
duration if not permanently by this “‘big business” policy. As a 
result the Smaller War Plants Corporation, with a working capital 
of $150,000,000, was authorized by Act of Congress in June, 1942, 
and has done signal service in keeping thousands of smaller fac- 
tories in operation. The report of the Corporation for June 29, 
1943 shows that more than 8000 small businesses have received 
contracts and subcontracts totalling more than $1,000,000,000. 
In addition several hundred small businesses in temporary dis- 
tress have been assisted by loans. The intelligent constructive 
service of the Smaller War Plants Corporation is helping to save 
the little fellow in business, now and after the war, and thus pre- 
venting the nation from developing the hundreds of ghost towns 
which would result if these small businesses were permitted to 
perish. For the sake of tomorrow and a healthy postwar America, 
small business must be preserved. 

Is it not perhaps time to consider now also the need for a Smaller 
Colleges Corporation or something analogous in the field of higher 
education? Congress could well establish such a corporation, with 
adequate working capital, if the nation is to avoid hundreds of 
ghost colleges. For the sake of tomorrow and a healthy postwar 
America the small college must be preserved. 

The difference, unfortunately, at the present time is that it 
appears that the initiative in the case of educational institutions, 
if taken at all, will not come from the executive branch of the 
government. In the past months, it is true, various plans for ex- 
tensive aid and relief to the colleges have been discussed and 
formulated by the United States Office of Education (directly and 
through its Wartime Commission), by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and by other agencies. It has become very clear in the 
past few weeks, however, that none of the executive branches of 
the government can be expected to present to Congress any com- 
prehensive program looking toward the preservation of our smaller 
institutions of higher education during the war. 
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The Veterans Administration in its rehabilitation program will 
probably use the facilities of many of the colleges to a limited extent. 
A few other minor programs may be developed. None of these, 
however, is a comprehensive program and none will adequately 
meet the need for preservation of many of the worthy colleges not 
eligible for government wartime contracts because of size. 

If any comprehensive plan is presented to Congress it is evident 
that the initiative will have to come from the colleges themselves— 
through some existing organization or a new one formed for the 
purpose. The American Council on Education is the most compre- 
hensive organization representative of all phases of higher educa- 
tion, but its established policy prevents it from actively advocat- 
ing national legislation. Have the higher educational forces of the 
country sufficient unity and cohesion to enable them to agree on a de- 
sirable emergency program and press for its adoption by Congress? 
Numerous individual Congressmen and Senators, many of them 
graduates of the smaller colleges of the country, have expressed 
themselves as unwilling to see hundreds of these institutions close 
their doors. Many of them are ready to adopt a reasonable plan 
to prevent such a catastrophe—but they feel, and rightly, that such 
a plan should be formulated and presented by the educational 
leaders. 

In peace as well as in war the function of higher education is 
more than the mere preservation of existing culture and civiliza- 
tion. Higher education must also look forward. It must make 
plans for the future. It must prepare a constant and steady stream 
of young men and young women for competence in meeting and 
solving the problems of peace. These problems in many ways will 
be more difficult, more intricate, and more challenging even than 
those of war. The higher educational resources of the country 
must be preserved, not primarily for the sake of the colleges but 
for the sake of the national welfare—and of international welfare 
as well. The two decades following this war will demand the 
services of adequately trained men and women more than ever 
before. Our colleges and universities must be preserved as effec- 
tive educational agencies for educating and training such men and 
women. But will they be? And how? 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF PEACE 


By BERNARD N. SCHILLING 
Grinnell College 


When we shall again have peace in our time, we shall see lying in 
ruins about us many of the very things for whose preservation we 
have made great sacrifices. We see even now, before our struggle 
has reached its climax, a willingness to suspend the liberal arts as 
irrelevant to the fight for maintaining that life of which these very 
arts are a principal adornment. When the war ends, liberal studies 
will have been kept alive only in a few oases of integrity. For the 
most part these studies will have to begin once more to establish 
themselves as essential to the education of men who are free. 
They will have lost and have sacrificed much, yet the very necessity 
of making a new start will offer an opportunity to reconsider their 
values and to decide once more what ought to be their substance. 
At this point we cannot predict, so much as we can hope for, 
certain developments in humane learning after the war. Yet we 
can be aware of the unique chance which will be offered to the 
humanities with the coming of peace, a chance something like that 
which the founding of our country offered to its first leaders. We 
shall be in a position to begin all over again and to establish an 
ideal program which, knowing the mistakes of the recent past and 
realizing the needs of free men, would provide for the study of 
those things with which it is best for the powers of man to be con- 
cerned. 

We shall say once more that since man is our concern, it is the 
study of the Humanities which will do most to promote human 
fulfillment. We shall face again the classic difficulty of saying 
exactly what we mean by the Humanities. This will not be easier 
because the meaning of the term has frequently shifted in the past. 
In those excellent syllabi prepared for the three-year course in 
Humanities at the University of Chicago, this problem of definition 
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is faced again. Since Roman times the word “Humanities” has 
been used to mean the arts and activities which are peculiar to 
man as distinguished from animals, the studies which have to do 
with things human and natural as against things divine, and those 
which are to be contrasted with the sciences. No one of these 
negative concepts will serve, because we must have a view which 
embraces as many as possible of the greatest achievements in the 
intellectual history of man. None the less we shall have to make 
some distinction from the work of the sciences which are also con- 
cerned with human achievement. This is necessary also, partly 
because of the way in which the academic world is divided and 
arranged. If we say that the Humanities are concerned with the 
study of the various fine arts, of language and literature, of history 
with emphasis on the history of ideas, of philosophy and the in- 
tellectual constructions which are characteristic of it, we shall have 
a general basis of distinction from the sciences. We must reinforce 
this by saying also that the Humanities seek values and employ 
methods which are unlike those of the sciences. The Humanities 
are concerned with appreciation and understanding, with develop- 
ing the ability, in short, to interpret the great works of literature, 
of art, and intellectual construction which stand as landmarks in 
man’s intellectual history. We must believe not only that their 
subject matter is suited to achieve the true aim of human life but 
that the discipline demanded by their study is especially well 
suited to bring out and to strengthen the faculties which, as 
Matthew Arnold says, make up the peculiar worth and dignity of 
human nature. 

Now, if these are the content and values of the Humanities, their 
study is defensible at any period of man’s history. But, in the 
world which we shall inhabit after the war, the Humanities will be 
absolutely indispensable to the preservation, if not the actual re- 
birth, of the most valuable elements in human nature. We shall be 
faced on every side with signs of the guilt and shame of man. We 
shall need to reassure ourselves with a tremendous wave of faith 
and optimism that what we see about us is not the only and essen- 
tial truth. We shall be able to elevate man in his own esteem once 
more, if we return to the study of that in which he has given the 
greatest reason for hope and faith. The Humanities have to do 
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with man and his achievement at its best; they stand as a hymn 
of praise for the human race and what it is capable of. Just as 
the war emphasizes what is worst in men, so does the content of 
humane learning bring out what is most flattering in human 
nature. It gives a basis for optimism and hopeful assumption; it 
assumes the continued possession by man of great powers which it 
proposes to cultivate by intimate study of what these powers have 
accomplished in the past. Men always need to be reminded of 
their possibilities, to be told that there is nothing great which is im- 
possible for them. They need this especially now and in the com- 
ing world which, as Thomas Mann has said, never ceases to pro- 
claim the falseness and sentimental unrealism of such optimistic 
assumptions. Man seems willing to do anything, even to the point 
of self-destruction in war, to shake off the penalty imposed by his 
humanity, to postpone the agony of his burden. Everything he 
now does, including the war itself and its causes, seems to brand as 
silly and sentimentally blind the optimism as to his dignity which 
the study of humane learning implies. Yet as their content stands 
as a contradiction to the gloomy implications we see all around us, 
so must the study of Humanities, because of the nature of their 
content, take up the task after the war of recalling to man what his 
real capacities are and what the true aim of his life must be because 
he does possess these capacities. If the aim of his life is the fullest 
development of his highest powers, let him regain belief in these 
powers and develop them by studying their greatest expression in 
the past. 


II 


Such a study of the best should have some excellent results in the 
academic world. It will benefit enormously the quality of under- 
graduate teaching after the war, an activity whose recent neglect 
belies its vast importance. The best teaching is likely to proceed 
from dealing with the best of man’s works, because these works 
naturally call forth that enthusiasm and praise which are among 
the essentials of undergraduate teaching. If we deal with things of 
whose greatness and value there is not the slightest doubt, things 
which present man’s achievement and possibilities in the finest 
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possible light, we shall not only give hope to a despairing world but 
we shall give to undergraduate teaching that solid basis of en- 
thusiasm which it always needs. We teach the young and to do so 
successfully we must retain a kinship with the essence of youth; 
we must ourselves be naive, in spite of having spent our lives in 
learning better, in spite of all the evidence that overwhelms us 
every day in contradiction of our hope and faith in human po- 
tentiality. Let us then deal in commodities which cannot fail to 
stir our own convictions. If we do this, we shall no longer be 
tormented by the knowledge that the poorest work of our profes- 
sion is frequently done in the performance of its basic function— 
undergraduate teaching. 

Further, if we make man and the highest manifestation of his 
spirit the core of education, we shall have to review the mechanical 
arrangements in the education of the past and inquire whether we 
have not previously organized the academic scheme of things in a 
way which defeats or at least makes more difficult our new pur- 
pose. Conventionally our work has been divided into segments 
and areas of learning presided over by departments. The depart- 
mental system is of long standing and if it is to die, it will die only 
after a fierce struggle, made worse not only by the natural inertia 
which defies change, but also, since free men are involved, by the 
opposition of able and sincere men who believe in the values of the 
system which they adorn. Yet the most bitter obstruction will be 
offered, alas, by the meanness and the folly of those who see danger 
only to themselves in the new emphasis. None the less if the 
Humanities as we have understood them are to be studied for the 
values we have found in them, they cannot be dealt with under 
the hampering restrictions of departmental lines. Several experi- 
ments outside departmental lines were already under way before 
the war, beginning the wave of the future. We must expect more 
such efforts after the war until in the end the departmental system 
will be modified beyond recognition. This system must go in any 
education which takes man and his greatest achievements for its 
province; this is true because the departmental system does not 
accurately correspond to anything in the nature of man or of man’s 
achievement. Further, this system does not make for the best 
undergraduate teaching. It helps to produce a certain kind of 
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scholarship and has been responsible for an immense productivity 
since it concentrates so much human force and talent into well- 
defined channels. There can be no question that when the depart- 
mental system goes the prodigious output of scholarship which it 
encourages will diminish. One of its attendant casualties will 
probably be the “period course,” a thing hostile to good under- 
graduate teaching because of the unevenness of its content but 
favorable to historical scholarship of a certain kind because of its 
concentration. If we believe then that a new approach to the study 
of the Humanities will improve undergraduate instruction we must 
also be willing to sacrifice some of the productivity which was the 
principal compensation for the evils of the departmental system. 
In saying that a new emphasis in the content of the Humanities 
will probably bring about better teaching and less scholarship in 
the course of time, we do not necessarily mean that no writing is 
going to be done or that a man will be any better able to achieve 
professional distinction without writing anything than before. 
On the contrary, what a man writes will become more important 
than ever but a demand will face him which has not previously 
existed. A man will have to defend the existence of what he writes 
on some other score than the fact that it simply exists. He will 
have to show that what he writes bears some relation to the main 
task of his generation which will be to understand and to interpret 
for others the great intellectual and spiritual achievement of 
man. 

We may expect then that the Humanities newly understood and 
studied will give a new basis of faith and life for men, that they will 
affect undergraduate teaching for the better, and that they will 
cause the mechanical arrangements of their part of the academic 
world at least to be modified, with further good results to teaching 
and scholarship. 


III 


We may perhaps assume a general agreement in the course of 
time as to ideals and aims, but we shall not get, nor is it desirable 
that we should get, uniform programs of study throughout the 
nation. There will continue to be as many different specific 
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arrangements of work as there are groups of free men to discuss 
and to plan them. We shall not all choose the same things from 
among the classic expressions of the human spirit, but we shall all 
hope to accomplish the same result in presenting man at his best. 
The suggestions which follow here are to be attempted in one 
liberal arts college. It is believed that they will succeed in offer- 
ing an education which is almost entirely without waste and which 
will be a good preparation for anything that requires a disciplined 
mind well stored with fundamentals. For the time being at least, 
it should be pointed out that a program like this can be arranged 
without destroying the departmental system. Almost everything 
here suggested can be found in one department or another and can 
be contributed to the common end. We must recognize that much 
is invested in the departmental scheme of things and that we shall 
modify it most successfully in time if we try to work within its 
framework for a period, permitting the logic of our scheme to force 
down the barriers slowly and inevitably in the very nature of 
things. 

Let us assume that the Freshman year is spent in meeting vari- 
ous general objectives of the college such as reading and writing 
the English language, becoming familiar with the methods of a 
laboratory science, getting a foundation in one foreign language, 
and acquiring some knowledge of a social science. We might then 
set out to study the Greek and Latin classics in translation. Since 
we are still far from the day predicted by Matthew Arnold when 
the instinct for self-preservation in humanity will demand the 
return of Greek to the curriculum, and since it is better to come to a 
knowledge of the ancient classics in our own language than not at 
all, we shall have to make this compromise. No program which pre- 
tends to study the human spirit in its greatest manifestations can 
omit entirely the Greeks and Romans. From the Greeks let us read 
both the Homeric poems, all the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, and Aristophanes for which there is time, and most of Herod- 
otus and Thucydides. Let us add Theocritus because man has ex- 
pressed himself so beautifully in the pastoral tradition. Let us 
assume that Greek philosophy may be studied separately under 
the auspices of the department of philosophy. Among the Romans, 
we cannot do without Vergil, and perhaps Ovid and Horace; 
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the choice of Cicero, Catullus, Plautus, Terence, and Seneca, 
Juvenal, and Lucretius will seem less inevitable. With the Greeks 
and Romans as a foundation we shall be more receptive to the 
greatest literary achievement of the middle ages. Since we shall 
make other provision for Chaucer, let us concentrate on the Italian 
classics and make a thorough study of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
Dante. Once again we shall have to do this in English, comforting 
ourselves with T. S. Eliot’s belief that Dante can be read in trans- 
lation with less of penalty than other great poets. 

At this point the problem of selection becomes embarrassing. 
Once the Renaissance is under way our choices are less inevitable. 
Let us assume, however, that we shall want Americans who use the 
English language to be familiar with the greatest expressions of 
the human spirit in their own tongue. If we avoid the “period 
course” we might find time for a study of the cream of English 
literature extending over two years. Again there will be no una- 
nimity of choice among the masters of English literature, save for 
the obvious and inevitable Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. If 
a separate course were allotted to the achievements of America as 
well, we might pretend that the literature of our own language had 
been most profitably studied. Parallel with this, we should follow 
the advice of Matthew Arnold, greatest among the enemies of the 
note of provinciality, that a student ought to become familiar with 
at least one other literature besides that in his own tongue. For us 
this should mean a four-year study throughout college of French 
or German language and literature. There is no use in pretend- 
ing that our present method of dealing with these languages will 
provide a student with anything but tools with which he may, at 
some undetermined future date, obtain a working knowledge of 
French or German literature itself. We should concentrate on 
mastering one language and its literature besides English to the 
point of spending fully as much time on it as on English. We shall 
have time for this if we eliminate the waste involved in the present 
period courses. Not only does the parallel study of two literatures 
have immense intellectual value for the student, which is what 
chiefly matters, but it will give a most welcome and necessary 
stimulus to those who teach modern languages. Their function 
has gradually become limited to offering the disciplinary tools of 
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French and German over a period of two years. Few students 
ever take more than two years of these languages after which time 
they are said to be able to read them, an ability which gets them 
into graduate school but which is a hollow pretense until the read- 
ing for which the tools exist is also carried out in reality. We can- 
not do better than to ask Milton himself for wisdom at this point. 
The familiar passage in the Tractate on Education holds that 
“Janguage is but the instrument conveying to us things useful to be 
known. And though a linguist should pride himself to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not studied 
the solid things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or 
tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect only.” If we 
require, then, the reading of two literatures in place of one literature 
and two languages, we shall be better able to carry out our plan of 
introducing our young people to the human best wherever it shows 
itself. 

Everything recommended so far, with the exception of the long, 
selected course in English literature, is already available in some 
form under the departmental system. We should be merely com- 
bining, toward a certain end, opportunities which already exist. 
This is not so true of certain other products of the human mind 
which have marked the way toward our own time. We should 
want some study of the books of greatest influence in the move- 
ment of thought forward from medieval times. Here we shall hope 
for even less unanimity of choice than ever, yet if we mention such 
obvious names as Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Rousseau, Adam Smith, 
Darwin, and Marx we shall indicate the general aim of such study: 
to learn how men have striven through the centuries to solve the 
permanently unsolved problems of life. 

The kind of education suggested above should impress us by its 
economy and the absence of waste. We have no textbook in- 
struction to speak of; believing that culture is reading, we read. 
If we think in terms of courses, we find that after the Freshman 
year we have year courses in the Greeks, the Romans, the medieval 
Italians, two in the English, and one in the general history of ideas 
from the Renaissance forward. If we continue with French or 
German through the senior year, we shall add three more courses, 
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making a total of nine. This would leave us with considerable 
freedom to elect other offerings, depending on local conditions. We 
should have enough time left so that no proper human instinct as 
understood by Matthew Arnold would need to be frustrated by our 
requirements. There would be time for art, lest the instinct for 
beauty be insufficiently expanded; for philosophy, science, and 
history, lest the sense for intellect and knowledge be unsatisfied. 
There would be time for independent study or for seminars in the 
senior year, in which conspicuous gaps such as that made by the 
absence of the Bible or enough of Shakespeare or some special 
literary form like the novel might be filled. In the end we should 
have only the beginning of an education after all, but a beginning 
on a road which would lead toward the true aim of life: develop- 
ment of our highest human powers, now stimulated and clarified 
by knowledge of some of the finest achievements of these powers 
in the past. 


IV 


If the opportunity offered to the Humanities by the coming of 
peace is met in some such terms as these, we may hope for great 
benefits both at the academic and at the general human level. We 
shall have aided in the contraction of the curriculum at the 
academic level, a reform which has to come in a time when we 
simply cannot afford waste. We shall have improved enormously 
the quality of what is being taught and, consequently, the way in 
which it is taught. We shall have created a new standard of 
achievement for those who teach whenever they express themselves, 
both within and outside the classroom. We shall at last have 
brought ourselves nearer to conformity with what is recommended 
in the classic defenses of humane learning, such as that of Mat- 
thew Arnold. We shall have accomplished all this, even if we 
allow the departmental system to go on much as it is, making our 
selections from the specified offerings of the several departments. 
We shall, however, break down this system in time if the logical 
results of our education are underlined by single individuals who 
teach well in various areas of what we offer, thus proving that the 
departmental system does not conform to the human mind itself. 
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We shall have to do this for the sake of good example as well; we 
can hardly expect our students to develop a breadth of view or a 
unified grasp of separate and different things when we ourselves do 
not seem to have accomplished the very thing which we say is the 
end of their education. 

Finally, we shall be able to say that the Humanities contribute 
more fully than ever before to the fulfillment of the aim of life be- 
cause they deal exclusively in those human products which demon- 
strate more fully than any other the possession by man of dignity 
and greatness. We shall be able to offer once more to men a reason 
for believing in themselves and in their possibilities, in spite of all 
the daily evidence to the contrary. We shall stand in perpetual 
contradiction to the seeming reality around us, and, by recalling for 
the new generation the evidence that man has been great, we shall 
make them hope and believe that he can be so again. We shall have 
prepared the young, newly freed by peace, to lead the way. 
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This is an age of “schools”—schools of philosophy, schools of 
thought, schools of psychology, schools of art. Professional men 
seem as fearful of being found unidentified as are the creative 
artists, musicians, poets, novelists, and political ideologists. One 
must be known by his group label, it seems; and to have no 
label appears to be considered not merely anonymity but medioc- 
rity as well. Hence, one must identify himself as a “mechanistic 
psychologist,” a “humanistic philospher,” an “impressionistic 
painter,” a “pragmatic thinker,” and so on. 

I tried once to tell a large class in psychology that it was not 
necessary for them to so identify themselves. Truth might not 
reside entirely under one label. But a student replied: “I have 
been told that eclecticism is cowardly.” And another student 
stated: “I’ve been told that the eclectic never contributes to 
human progress.” 

Let us take up the first of these claims first. Back in the days 
of our primordial ancestors there operated a cruel but effective 
law of nature. Its decree was that those who were unfitted to the 
environment should perish. Today this law has many exceptions; 
for, under the aegis of social beneficence, its harsh sentences are 
often commuted, and medical science suspends numerous death 
penalties which nature would exact. 

The important point is seen only in a long perspective of the 
biologic scene. Our remote forebears in each generation were 
those who clung nearest the norm of habit and behavior, for the 
large group of survivors represented in each age the patterns and 
responses best adapted to survival in harsh surroundings. 

Whatever creature dared stray from the herd became easy prey 
for its natural enemies. Sharply contrasting and distinguishing 
marks or behavior traits were death warrants for their possessors. 
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The conspicuous creature was first to be seen—and seized—by 
the beast or bird of prey. These simple principles, later to com- 
prise the text of neo-Darwinian philosophers and investigators, 
operated among the early groups of human species with cruel 
impartiality. 

Now, among the habits possessed of high survival value was 
that of seeking security by conformity to the tribal decrees, taboos, 
and customs. The individualist who strayed too far alone became 
breakfast for the sabre-toothed tiger or the victim of quick social 
ostracism in one way or another. He didn’t belong. Losing the 
protection of the group, he eventually perished. Here we see the 
processes of natural selection operating with remorseless decision 
to drive men into groups of conformity-minded membership. 
The man or other creature who forsook the group protection and 
spurned its culture was therefore, biologically speaking, the one 
who would have fewest grandchildren to perpetuate his non- 
conformity. And, by the same interpretation of evolution’s 
genetic modus operandi, the nonconformist of today is the one 
whose grandparents happened abundantly to possess this total 
aberrant pattern through their own inheritance and chance varia- 
tion. 

As society developed, its forces aided the natural decrees. 
Superstition, fear of common enemies, and natural suspicion of 
everything that was strange or different soon came to bear the 
support of early tribal taboos. And the man who violated those 
taboos was put to death or driven from the tribe. 

So today we find that biologic survival values accrued to those 
who inherited structural patterns which promote the tendency to 
identify themselves with the protective group and the group’s 
customs, beliefs, and attitudes. 

But, one may ask, what has all this to do with us today? The 
sabre-toothed tiger is distinctly obsolete, out of date; and certain 
immunities are guaranteed the nonconformist by our Bill of 
Rights. Must man stil! conform in order to survive? 

Here we call up the shades of Darwin, Wallace, and their 
colleagues to point their lesson in biology. The selective process 
has left in man the survival-assuring traits gathered through the 
sifting process of many painful ages. Thus we find, rooted in 
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man’s very nature today, a predisposition which now expresses 
itself in a tendency to identify himself with the group. When a 
sociologic “‘we-group” pattern becomes the criterion for survival, 
the selective processes of environment eventually (if given enough 
generations to work in) make the predominance of that trait a 
biologic, rather than merely a sociologic, matter. 

This is the all-important fact which is often overlooked or 
poorly understood. And it means that, even though the present 
environment no longer imposes, as a necessity for survival, a 
certain trait which once was essential in the struggle for existence, 
that trait cannot now by any means be eradicated from the in- 
herited tendencies of the race. Hence it continues to function, as, 
for example, in the case of the tendency to seek the shelter of the 
group, to identify oneself with that group, and to conform to its 
modal patterns of behavior and thought. 

In other words, we say that man is gregarious, social, a follower 
of the herd, one who inclines toward group opinion as inevitably 
as a magnet to its pole. The millions of years of struggle for 
existence have weeded out most of the nonconformity, leaving 
man now biologically possessed of a blind, compelling tendency 
to seek security through close identity with the protective group. 
This tendency is simply the older, primitive search for physical 
safety and now is actually a modified genetic component of 
modern sociableness and desire for social approval. 

To be sure, if we trace back far enough along the phylogenetic 
paths to discover our remotest ancestor’s remotest ancestor in 
his (its?) primordial ooze, then we can see that the earliest organic 
life bore few if any social implications. And, conceived for long 
ages in the propriety of asexual aloofness, it had little in it to 
predict the crowd-manias, mob hysteria, or just plain sociability 
of today. But we know how gradual the evolutionary processes 
are. 

Now, again, let us change our focus to center upon the modern 
scene. 

We have seen that, through the long ages, nature has given man 
a growing “herd-shelter” impulse which his earliest progenitors 
could not have had other than as chance variations in the behavior 
patterns. Winnowed by the long selection processes, his germ 
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plasm bears the genetic vestigia of this tendency whether he now 
wants it or not. As a refined hangover from primal urges which 
probably sent his ancestors scurrying together in chattering fear 
or frothing rage, it now bids him still to seek identity with a group, 
craving social approval or at times “majority support.” And, as 
his forebear, fleeing from the enemy, would have been embarrassed 
to find no tribal cave to hide in or group to strengthen his defense, 
so man today is afraid of being found without an identifying 
“school” or group. The fear is strong and it amounts to some- 
thing beyond an intellectualized reaction. The point is that it 
actually often runs directly counter to man’s best intellectualiza- 
tion. For he is as afraid to be found unpossessed of an identity 
(school, class, group, etc.) as he is of being found naked in public. 

Not to belong—that is the tragedy. It is something of the 
nature of illegitimacy. It drives man to devious subterfuges and 
conceits, often impelling him to behavior which, in cold reasoning, 
he later must regret; for later he may see that a more eclectic 
position would have been more consistent with intellectual honesty. 

It would appear, then, that eclecticism requires often a fortitude 
sufficient to inhibit one’s age-old impulses which demanded some 
kind of group shelter in past generations and today demands at 
least an identity with this or that school of thought. Such an 
analysis seems opposed to any view which presents eclecticism in 
a frame of cowardice. In fact—although I think that the charge 
of cowardice is ridiculous in either case—it would seem that if 
either the eclectic or the noneclectic were privileged to charge the 
other with lack of courage, it might be well to inquire as to whose 
foot the shoe best fitted. 

Not to belong—yes, that is the tragedy. Just the desire to 
belong, to be part of a group, is one of the age-old urges to which 
man responds—and sometimes not very thoughtfully. 


Il 


To come back now to the second of the two charges made 
against the eclectic, namely, that he contributes nothing to prog- 
ress, let it be pointed out here that eclecticism has been largely 
responsible for all of the advance made during the past three 
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decades in the field of mental hygiene.' I note also that eclecti- 
cism seems to be defended by the Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators.2. This appreach 
is coming clearly to take a more significant place in the modern 
job of fitting education’s offering to the individual needs of the 
school child. The new education uses a diagnostic technique and 
performs an engineering type of service. Obviously, no one 
school of psychology can claim to meet all of the practical prob- 
lems which a more eclectic procedure attempts to solve. 

To illustrate, I recall the case in which I knew a clinician, 
strongly devoted to a specific “school” of thought, to show vast 
impatience during a clinical staffing because a suggestion was made 
that the patient should be examined by a genito-urinary specialist. 
Any findings of a physical nature would destroy this clinician’s 
illusion that all the behavior symptoms had grown from childhood 
fears and wishes. Yet the patient, as it happened, was a ten- 
year-old boy who, when finally given proper examination, was 
found to be in serious need of a surgical operation for specific 
glandular difficulties. He made a phenomenal improvement 
after the operations and within a year his symptoms of maladjust- 
ment had disappeared. 

Complete diagnosis of this kind is an example of the truly 
eclectic approach. In this particular case it appears that it was 
the only intelligent approach to make, whether the method satis- 
fied or failed to satisfy the equation of any particular school. To 
be sure, the same clinic had recently handled another case with 
apparently similar symptoms and had found that psychiatric and 
psychotherapeutic measures were necessary. But good clinical 
procedure bases its therapy upon the needs of each individual 
case—not upon the logic-tight “ism” of any specific school of 
thought. 

The attitude of the clinician who, in the case of the first boy, 
insisted upon interpreting all behavior in terms of certain Freudian 
wish and fear complexes illustrates exactly the point that this 
article attempts to make. From a single school of psychology he 


1 For elaboration of this point, see E. R. Groves and P. M. Blanchard, Introduc- 
tion to Mental Hygiene (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936), p. 28. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 32-48. 
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might have gained the comforting sense of one who follows a com- 
plete and consistent pattern of diagnosis and therapy acceptable 
to suchaschool. He thus would have identified himself with that 
school and with its prestige and strength. The desire to so 
identify oneself is natural; for, as already shown, it has biologic 
roots that extend back through countless generations. Whether 
clinician or philosopher, man feels safer when he identifies himself 
with an “ism.” If his group is large enough, society accepts it 
and gives it a certain degree of honor. In America, for example, 
the Republicans and the Democrats do not actually hate each 
other. Nor do the Protestants and Catholics. But for infidel or 
heretic there is a sentiment which echoes the ancestral urge to 
annihilate whatever creature stands too conspicuously away from 
the mode. It still flavors our expressions, however refined, with a 
strong taint of contempt. We note the genuine animus in “fence 
straddler,” “neither fish, flesh, nor fowl,” “middle-of-the-roader,” 
“nonesuch,” “eccentric,” “man without a country,” or even in 
such etymologically innocent words as “unorthodox,” “erratic,” 
and “unconventional.” Each term echoes with the militant 
overtones of ancient feuds and persecutions, mild or brutal, 
through which society has punished its wanderers and dissenters. 

To be a heretic in any generation is to be condemned. The 
very word has about it a sense of the unclean and wicked, despite 
the fact that heretics of yesterday were often the ones who estab- 
lished the positions on which today’s respectable conservatives 
stand. The real meaning of “radical” presents an interesting 
contrast with the popular feeling which commonly attaches to the 
word. And to be “abnormal” connotes not merely a wandering 
from the norm but, by popular acceptation, must suggest some- 
thing varying within a range of from the slightly contemptible to 
the grossly unforgivable. 

In religion the infidel and heretic have been objects of the most 
violent abuse. Even a member of some opposing faith is often 
more generously treated. The “poor heathen” may even be the 
object of solicitude and charity. He comprises no “in-between” 
group but represents the far extreme. But the heretic, the free- 
thinker, the apostate, and the infidel within our society—these, 
no matter how peaceable, are apt to be most bitterly hated. They 
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are the individualists daring to stand alone. Therefore they must 
perish, whether by the fagot of the Inquisition or by the polite 
ostracism of a more sophisticated age. 

Let us examine man’s religious behavior for a moment. If 
thoughtful analysis were the basic force in motivating man’s choice 
of creed, we would find great numbers of men shifting from Protes- 
tantism to Catholicism and vice versa as their mature judgments 
found evidence to support changing viewpoints and beliefs. But 
most men seek not so much for truth as for an essential feeling of 
security. They follow the crowds in which fortuitous con- 
junctures have placed them. The point may be illustrated here. 
I once asked an adult church-school class to indicate whether or 
not the members were convinced that their particular creed was 
“the right creed—that is, for example, more right than the creed 
of the church two blocks down the street.'’ There were twelve 
members in this class; and, when they were asked the question, 
twelve hands were raised in affirmation. I then asked, “Now, 
who in this class can point out even one specific contrast between 
the beliefs of this church and the creed of the other church?” 

Only one difference was suggested, and that by a member who, 
through the rising inflection of his voice and the hesitance of his 
manner, indicated his uncertainty. Much prodding failed to 
elicit any further contrasts. The fact was that the members were 
utterly ignorant of any actual differences between the creeds of 
the two churches. Yet their feeling of group loyalty was so 
strong that they unanimously agreed that their creed was “more 
right” than that of the other church. 

Likewise, in politics, how many men among a hundred are 
members of this or that party because of a careful analysis of 
party principles? Partisans, even when not seeking favors for 
themselves or their friends, vote the straight ticket, persistently 
expressing their desire to retain close identity with the chosen 
group. Yet research of the most careful sort has shown that the 
two major American parties have repeatedly advanced each 
other’s planks, have exchanged them, and have so confused their 
respective issues that their “party principles” are impossible of 
any serious effort aimed toward clearly defined contrasts. 

The partisans have not, as a rule, given any intelligent research 
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to the problem of evaluating the principles of their parties. They 
simply have, through the chance circumstances of birth and 
environment, acquired an identity with this or that group. And 
they will retain it or die stubbornly in the attempt. The impulse 
seen here is, in essence, the same one which herded their ancestors 
together for group protection. And there was nothing very 
eclectic about it. 

Even in education, we have our schools of thought. We are of 
the progressive school, the conservative, and so forth. We follow 
or have followed or have thought that we followed Dewey, Her- 
bart, Froébel, or some other leader. The following often becomes 
a fetish. It permeates—and sometimes vitiates—our methodo- 
logical thinking. If the pendulum of fashion swings toward, say, 
the teaching of reading by the “thought” method or the “sentence” 
method, then we run with the group, just as our forebears, seeing 
themselves occasionally left alone a little way from the moving 
herd, ran in chattering fear to seek its shelter. 

Recently I asked a “modern” teacher to explain why she used a 
certain method. ‘‘Why,” she exclaimed in amazement, “don’t 
you know that that is the modern trend?” I then asked her if 
she could cite research or investigative evidence to support the 
method. She couldn’t; but she was sure that anything else 
would be “‘old-fashioned.” So I took the trouble to show her some 
old documents, proving that the method she was using had been 
abandoned by many large city systems half a century ago. I was 
not objecting to her method in any sense whatsoever. I merely 
wanted to see what her reaction would be when she discovered 
that the method was not the result of some new discovery or sound 
investigation but was merely another return of a method which, 
in cyclic fashion, has been washed up on the shores of education 
periodically for the past hundred years or more. The interesting 
point is that the teacher accepted the evidence, considered it 
interesting, but was entirely disinclined to try another method or 
engage in a controlled experiment to determine the relative value 
of the one she was using. 

This same impulse operates among college and university 
faculties just as it does among public school teachers, of course. 
We note the tendency of educational specialists, particularly the 
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immature, to identify themselves as, for example, behaviorists, 
Freudians, Gestaltists, or what not. Such identification would 
be commendable if it always were impelled by reason and evidence. 
It appears, however, that the mechanisms of identity-seeking 
operate primarily through emotional impulsion rather than in- 
tellectional processes. 

It should be noted here that, in organizing a new school of 
thought, the essential first step appears often to be that of choosing 
some apt word or expression which will sharply identify the major 
concept involved. This word or expression, serving the function 
of a slogan, becomes an identifying symbol about which to rally, 
just as under primitive tribal custom, the totem symbolized a 
similar unity. Totems, flags, insigne, sign of the cross, a crescent, 
a badge, a membership card, or a slogan-like expression—these 
are the shibboleths and the symbols, evidences of man’s eternal 
and blind craving for identity with the group. They symbolize 
his membership and comfort him with the sense of security and 
social approval within this or that class, group, or “school.” 
Whether in politics or philosophy or religion, whether in art, 
education, or music, the same impulse operates in one way or 
another. We may accept all of Montaigne or Dewey; or we 
reject all of Kant or Hegel. We worship Marx or we hate him. 
We are impressionists, surrealists, or vorticists. We are en- 
vironmentalists or hereditists. We are Freudian, Watsonian, or 
Pestalozzian. Just so we are something which identifies us. The 
results are unfortunate. Just as in religion, so in art or science. 
Confucius said: “The broad-minded see the truth in different re- 
ligions; while the narrow-minded see only the differences.”” Thus 
we find a man, once having clearly identified himself with this or 
that “ism,” strengthening his position by rationalization and blind 
prejudice. Here is the academician who sneers at all internship 
and training in methodology; the religionist who believes that one 
creed can be all wrong and another all right; the partisan of a 
school of art who, when it follows up a blind alley, stays with it 
to the bitter end, thus ruining his own career which might have 
been saved had he been more eclectic. 

An outstanding example of the eclectic approach in industry is 
afforded by the rather recent and phenomenal work of Henry 
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Kaiser in his west-coast shipbuilding yards. Commentators have 
repeatedly pointed out the fact that Kaiser’s ability to reduce 
keel-laying-to-launching time from months to days results from 
his lack, rather than his possession, of shipbuilding experience. 
There has been no body of precedential techniques or systematic 
routine to which he has committed his way of thinking. Hence, 
using whatever knowledge he had, drawing upon his experiences 
in other construction work, and attacking the whole undertaking 
in the light of the problems that it presented instead of using the 
patented formula of any specific craft or school, he was able to 
work unhampered by traditional or logic-tight thinking. His 
approach was selective. Or, if we may apply the term here, his 
approach was eclectic. As already indicated, a similar approach 
has been responsible for the growth and success of our recent 
movement in the field of mental health. 


III 


Whether the job is that of constructing an ocean transport or 
of reintegrating a disintegrated personality, the task is essentially 
one in specialized engineering. Let us carry the illustration to 
the field of psychology then. The Gestaltist school may have the 
most reasonable and scientifically tenable explanation for some 
aspect of insight. But behaviorism may be most nearly adequate 
and most helpful in explaining the reacting organism’s acquisition 
of ideals and new attitudes. Then, certain integrated behavior 
patterns may best be explained by organismic psychology. And, 
finally, Freudianism may have the most substantial body of 
answers by which to explain some of our complexes or at least to 
aid the clinician and the patient in attaining rapport and verbaliz- 
ing some of the problems which must be solved in a given case. 

This eclecticism does not mean that man must accept a little of 
everything. It is important here to note that many critics of 
eclecticism have confused the concept with that of syncretism. 
Surely, oil and water will not mix; and no intelligent man is asked 
to accept mutually opposed concepts or principles. Rather, he 
will accept only those things which are adequate, which stand the 
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test of the best research and reasoning, and which fit meaning- 
fully together to complete a pattern which his intelligence can 
accept. But—and this is the point—he will accept each item 
without reference to its original trademark. If it is right, then 
the fact that it has been associated with this or that school or 
none at all will have no weight in determining its value. Refusal 
to accept on such grounds constitutes what might be called 
ideological blindness. It is this kind of blindness, leading to a 
type of categorical thinking, which too often prevents our use of 
selective processes in solving our problems. 

Now, it must be remembered that our present civilization, with 
its planned social controls and its scientific humanitarianism, does 
not require strict conformity as a prerequisite for physical survival. 
Many agencies and devices have been created to prolong the sur- 
vival of those whom nature once would have weeded out. The 
list of these devices includes a strange variety, from the surgeon’s 
knife to the courtroom alienist, and from artificial limbs to social- 
security cards. 

If we represent all of man’s organic history by the height of the 
Empire State Building, then this age of social conscience—say, 
from Voltaire to the present—would suggest a measure equal to a 
thin coat of paint on top of that building. In this infinitesimal 
span of time, man cannot undo what biologic evolution has been 
doing all the way up from the initial organismic prototypes. 
Man cannot expect to lose his heritage, trading biologic security 
cravings (now expressed in social-approval impulses) for a sup- 
posed truth-at-all-costs “instinct.”” We cannot ask that much. 
We can merely ask that intelligent men be aware of the bases 
underlying their natural tendencies to seek the security of group 
identification. Then we can ask that men’s thinking and action 
proceed on an eclectic level rather than in the pattern of any 
ritualistic formula. 

This is—we hope—a civilized era in most respects. If so, 
choices need to be made in the light of factual data and convincing 
proofs individually weighed and evaluated; and the weighing of 
such evidence needs to take full precedence over emotional capitu- 
lation. 

Man needs the courage to deny his group-shelter impulse at 
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times. He must ask, “What are the demonstrable facts here and 
what is the philosophically adequate conclusion there?”” Not ina 
full acceptance of pragmatism, behaviorism, collectivism, Protes- 
tantism, or configurationism, necessarily, but in a selective 
evaluation by his own intellectual processes, must he determine 
his beliefs, procedures, and attitudes. Such an attitude demands 
moral courage, providing the well-organized pressure groups are 
strong. For scholarship is sometimes like the old game of tag. 
As long as you are on a base, you are “‘safe,”’ no matter what base 
it is. It’s when you get caught between bases that you’re “‘it’’; 
and then you're fair game for anybody. 

Recent years have brought excellent illustrations of the perni- 
cious workings of strong “isms” in the field of child study. I 
have found, for example, as many as thirteen uncontrolled vari- 
ables in a “‘scientific’”’ study of the effects of environmental con- 
ditioning. The investigator was a strong proponent of certain 
ideological frames of reference; and his conclusions were drawn 
before he began his experiment. The result was unfortunate in 
that his study was widely publicized and accepted by people who 
did not understand the methods of controlled experimentation 
and failed to see the weaknesses in his procedures. 

Impartiality, freedom from prejudiced investigative techniques, 
and judicious balance in philosophic reasoning appear alike to 
demand a certain eclecticism in scholarship. Such scholarship 
demands much of the individual, requiring him to weigh all 
evidence, withhold judgment until proof has been demonstrated 
through repeated applications of the controlled technique, secure 
perspective sufficient to see his entire hypothesis in relation to 
other possible hypotheses, and then modestly refrain from speaking 
the Delphic oracle until other competent minds have similarly 
confirmed his hypothesis. 

For example, Darwin repeatedly submitted his conclusions in 
tentative form to other eminent investigators; and he insisted 
upon examining all available evidence and opinion which ap- 
peared to disagree with his own findings. William James, after 
making his famous experiment in the study of memory, declined 
to state an hypothesis until after four other competent investi- 
gators had repeated his method and had confirmed his conclusions. 
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True scholarship must be dissociated from all prejudicial con- 
clusions and all rationalization. Where emotion would incline 
one toward this or that belief, where survival impulses demand 
one’s adherence to a fetish or a group identification, the scholar 
must stand removed in perspective. He must see, in any philo- 
sophic frame, not only its inner logic and consistent symmetry, 
which mislead so many, but he must see also the base upon which 
that entire frame reposes. This procedure is that of the eclectic 
scholar who accepts from each field, each school, that which most 
reasonably promotes further understanding. He seeks for truth 
rather than for labels of identification. 

Are we to say, then, that moral courage is lacking when a man 
prefers to accept the best explanations or the most likely solutions 
wherever he finds them, disregarding the fact that, in so doing, he 
cannot claim identity with any specific group, school, or popular 
movement? This is the procedure for the scholar who can forget 
his prejudices, overcome his ideological preconditionings, and 
honestly accept the truth when he finds it regardless of how it 
tends to affect him emotionally or how contrary it may be to his 
expectations. 

Such selection is not to be confused—as it has been by so many 
of its honest critics—with syncretism. But it would be sheer 
blindness to deny that in every comprehensive ideological system 
there are some elements which, with greater adequacy, could 
supplant certain elements of any other comparable system. And 
in science it frequently is the accidental variation from the estab- 
lished postulates within a total hypothesis which results in dis- 
covery, when by all the rules a certain arrangement should not 
work but does. 

In following an eclectic procedure, the philosopher, educator, 
or pure scientist will have little hope of fame. It is unlikely that 
new “‘schools,”’ new “isms,” will bear his name. If a man wants 
to have a new system of psychology or a new philosophic frame of 
reference or a new educational “ism”? named for him, he must de- 
vise an hypothesis which is somewhat sensational, entirely con- 
sistent within its own structure, and preferably inclined toward a 
monistic and over-simplified explanation. It should have a 
panacea-like quality. If it explains a// behavior in terms of 
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conditioned responses; or a// neuroses in terms of early sex re- 
pressions; or a// the universe in terms of immateriality; or a// 
psychological complexes in terms of childhood wishes and fears; 
or a// right and wrong in terms of a sacred ipse dixit, then it is 
apt to “take hold” and to reach the public. It may even im- 
mortalize the man who invented it. And it may establish the 
pattern of thinking in a given field for generations to come, in- 
doctrinating its adherents to the point where clear thinking and 
perspective are impossible. 


IV 


In summary, then, it appears that a biosocial explanation must 
be given to much of the tendency which inclines us toward partisan- 
ship advocacy of this or that school of thought. The fixed ideol- 
ogy of a school frequently is in danger of rationalization. At the 
same time, the eclectic must, at all costs, avoid syncretism, the 
acceptance of—and the effort to reconcile—mutually incompatible 
elements of different systems. 

Opponents of eclecticism have frequently assumed that it im- 
plies the acceptance of whatever elements or explanations suit 
one’s fancy. But the more accurate definition appears to require 
the resulting body of explanations in any field to compose an 
“acceptable doctrine’ (Webster’s definition); and the non- 
syncretistic eclecticism here advocated is to be understood as 
one which bases its selections upon scientific evidence and reason 
rather than upon “fancy” or wishful thinking. It is exactly such 
wishful thinking, in fact, with its rationalization in support of a 
“system” for the system’s sake which intelligent eclecticism 
should oppose. Eclecticism does not mean middle-of-the-road 
philosophy. Rather it means a willingness to change roads 
when scientific research and impartial reasoning indicate that the 
road one is on is beginning to take him in the wrong direction or 
when it runs into a blind alley. At the same time eclecticism 
itself must not become a fetish. It must not become a school of 
thought as such to the extent that one will refuse to recognize the 
validity of a system merely because it is a system. In all cases 
the eclectic’s court of last appeal must be his reason and that 
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reason must be based upon the most scientific and the most im- 
partial evidence available. 

Truth is relative. If, however, we say that a// truth is relative, 
we are caught in our own cross-fire. So it is not proposed here 
that eclecticism is the only approach for all circumstances and all 
times. But in the larger analysis and in securing the final perspec- 
tive with which to examine hypotheses and evidence, it appears to 
suggest an essential quality in scholarship. And this quality, 
whether in philosophy, science, education, or the arts, seems pre- 
requisite alike to unprejudiced thinking and honest conclusions. 

Too many “isms” have died with their creators whose fame 
rested upon the sheer uniqueness, rather than any basic sound- 
ness, of their hypothetical structures of thought or art. 

One is reminded of Fréebel’s panegyric of the sphere: “It is 
the symbol of diversity in unity and of unity in diversity. .. . The 
spherical is the general and the particular, the universal and the 
individual, unity and individuality at the same time. It is in- 
finite development and absolute limitation; it connects perfection 


and imperfection. .. . 
Such ecstatic double-talk has at least a minor-key echo in most 


“isms.” Like the sphere, they are entirely consistent and sym- 
metrical with reference to themselves. But if the sphere happens 
to be a bubble, there is little left to sing about after it bursts. 

The designer of any “ism’”—be it symbolism or jingoism—may 
well scan the advice of the ancient scribe: ‘Weigh all things. 
Hold fast that which is good.” 


THOSE LONG-HAIRED PROFESSORS' 


By CLAIR WILCOX 
Swarthmore College 


Provided further, that no part of this appropriation shall be 
directly or indirectly used for the payment of the salary or ex- 
penses of any person who directs he formulation of any price 
policy, maximum price or price ceiling with respect to any article 
or commodity unless, in the judgment of the Administrator, such 
person shall be qualified by experience in business, industry or 
commerce.—War Agencies Appropriations Act of 194}. 


In conformity with the terms of the above proviso, a number of 
men who had previously served as Professor of Economics in 
American colleges and universities have been removed from posi- 
tions of responsibility in the Office of Price Administration. Such 
men, in the words of their critics, “‘should never be permitted to 


make decisions.” They have never “carried a precinct or met a 
pay roll.” Their thinking “takes wing and soars through the 
clouds unimpeded by facts and unhindered by actuality.” They 
are “phony,” “half-baked,” “crack-pot,” “bumptious,” “obnoxi- 
ous,” and “dangerous.” In short, they are “long-haired profes- 
sors.” 

They are professors, to be sure. But they are not long-haired. 
One knows of many politicians and business men who are better 
thatched. The adjective, apparently, is not to be taken literally. 
It serves merely to emphasize the noun. The noun, of course, is 
serious. If a man was ever a professor, it is supposed to follow 
that he is devoid of common sense; that he takes action without 
considering the facts; that he doesn’t know what he is doing. 
Call a man a professor and you dispose of his case. Call him a 
long-haired professor and you demolish him. 

This is a curious fact in a country that has invested billions in 
higher education, that sends its sons and daughters to college by 
the hundreds of thousands every year. If professors cannot be 


a _— through the courtesy of the New York Times Magazine (October 10, 
1943). 
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trusted to fix the prices of soap and spinach, they should certainly 
be forbidden to teach the science of economics to American youth. 

Of course, nobody really believes any of these things The pro- 
fessors—and, with them, the lawyers and the business men—in 
OPA have been condemned, not because they have been impracti- 
cal, but because they have been altogether too practical to suit 
their critics; not because they have acted without considering the 
facts, but because they have insisted on considering all the facts; 
not because they haven’t known what they were doing, but be- 
cause they have had the courage to do it. 

The attack on the professors is but an incident in the attack on 
price control. It was preceded by a half dozen Congressional 
investigations in which the inquisitors, concentrating their atten- 
tion almost exclusively on three or four among the more than 400 
price ceilings issued by the OPA, sought to prove that the Office 
had acted without consulting industry, had altered business prac- 
tices, curtailed corporate profits, destroyed small firms, interfered 
with production, and attempted, illegally, to reform the American 
economy and subject it to bureaucratic control. It was accom- 
panied by legislation which cut $22,000,000 from the appropria- 
tion for OPA, hamstrung the agency by limiting its power to specify 
and identify the articles which it must price, and sought to prevent 
it from employing subsidies as a means of holding down the cost of 
living. 

By now, nearly every man, woman, and child in the United 
States must be convinced that price control has been a miserable 
failure. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Prices have 
been held much more successfully in this war than in the last. 
Electrolytic copper, which sold in 1918 for 37 cents a pound, sells 
today for 12 cents. Steel plates, which sold then for $180 a ton, 
sell now for $42. The wholesale prices of most industrial products 
have not risen significantly since 1941. The rise in the wholesale 
price and cost-of-living indexes is attributable principally to the 
rise in prices of agricultural products and foodstuffs, and this rise 
is attributable, in turn, to limitations which Congress has imposed 
upon the OPA. The cost of living, which had risen moderately 
during each month since the outbreak of war, advanced sharply 
during the spring of 1943, but in June the rise was checked and 
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throughout the summer the index actually fell—a major triumph 
for price control. Comparison of the inflation which has occurred 
in this war with that experienced in the last one indicates that OPA 
had saved the Government and the consumer more than $30,000,- 
000,000 by the end of 1942 and will save them as much as $90,000,- 
000,000 by the end of 1943. 

And this has been accomplished without inflicting real hardship 
on any group in the community. The average weekly wage of 
American labor is 35 per cent higher than it was before Pearl Har- 
bor. The net income of the farmer is 75 per cent higher. Corpo- 
rate profits, after taxes, are 90 per cent higher than those earned in 
1939 and 1§ per cent higher than those earned in 1941. Business 
mortality has fallen to the lowest figure on record. The period of 
price control has witnessed the greatest expansion of production 
that this nation, or any other nation, has ever known. 

Why, then, has OPA been attacked? The reasons are numer- 
ous. A few of the more important may be mentioned: 

1. Public price fixing is traditionally unpopular. American 
business has always resisted control. Every regulatory law enacted, 
every agency established by the Congress has been denounced in its 
turn. The OPA differs in but one respect. It has simultane- 
ously imposed its ceilings upon nearly every price charged by 
nearly every trade in the economy. And it has been required, at 
the same time, to ration the consumption of meat and gasoline and 
many other goods. No agency that must meddle with matters 
which so intimately affect the daily lives of 130,000,000 Americans 
can expect to escape abuse. Price control may influence people, 
but it does not win many friends. 

2. The OPA has inevitably made mistakes. It has under- 
taken a gigantic and unprecedented task. It has been forced, 
upon occasion, to act without adequate information. It has sought 
to carry the whole burden of stabilization unaided by necessary 
implementation—by heavier taxation, by commodity standardi- 
zation, by industrial concentration, and by the allocation of man- 
power and materials. It has failed to sell its program, to an- 
swer its critics, or to report its achievements in words that every- 
one can understand. 

3. The OPA has been granted wide jurisdiction and great 
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powers. It isin action on all fronts and at all times. Its rules and 
regulations run into ten thick volumes, all of them having the effect 
of law, none of them written by the Congress itself, a few of them 
productive of well-organized protests from powerful groups. It 
is understandable, therefore, that members of Congress should be 
concerned. It is less excusable, however, that instead of more 
clearly defining the policies that govern the agency, they should 
strike blindly at its appropriation, its program and its personnel. 

4. The OPA, if it is to fulfill the responsibility imposed upon it, 
must generally refuse to raise its ceilings. But requests for such 
action are never ending, and these requests are frequently rein- 
forced by letters, by telegrams, and by calls from members of Con- 
gress, some of them polite, some of them insistent, some of them 
threatening. During the past spring and summer, members of 
the House and the Senate asked the office to raise the prices of 
meat, fish, poultry, milk, eggs, sugar, flour, bread, potatoes, beets, 
cabbages, onions, beans, lettuce, tomatoes, spinach, strawberries, 
honey, corn, cottonseed, tobacco, whisky, wool, mohair, furs, 
yarns, hosiery, work-clothes, outer garments, ice, coal, crude oil, 
fuel oil, gasoline, logs, pulpwood, lumber, used trucks, brooms and 
coffins. 

If ceilings were to be raised in response to Congressional pres- 
sures, it is obvious that price control would become a gigantic pork 
barrel, price regulations would be produced by political log-rolling, 
and the battle against inflation would be lost. But if these pres- 
sures are resisted, it is equally obvious that OPA will be attacked. 


5. The OPA provides a convenient target for enemies of the 
Administration. It is in the forefront of popular attention. It is 
widely disliked. An attack upon it can be used to discredit the 
party in power. And, unfortunately, there are members of Con- 
gress who are not above playing politics with economic stability. 

It was in this context that the professor proviso was written into 
the Appropriation Act. Taken on its merits, the proviso is con- 
trary to sound public policy. It violates the authority granted to 
the President by the Constitution to appoint and remove officials of 
the executive branch. It involves, in effect, a suspension of the 
civil service law and regulations. It attacks the fundamental 
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principle that talent shall find the door open to a career in the pub- 
lic service. 

It is the apparent purpose of the proviso to insure that the di- 
rectors of the price control program shall be competent. But com- 
petence in price control is a product not only of special training 
and broad experience but also of impartiality and balanced judg- 
ment. Some persons recruited from business, industry, or com- 
merce will possess these qualities; others will not. Similarly, 
some persons recruited outside such fields will possess these quali- 
ties, while others will not. The line which the Congress has 
drawn is not one which is calculated to separate the competent 
from the incompetent. It is, rather, one which is designed to re- 
strict the Price Administrator to the employment of the members 
of one group, regardless of their competence, and forbid him to 
employ the members of any other group, no matter how competent 
they may be. 

The proviso rests upon a fundamental misconception of the na- 
ture of price control. It was evidently the view of its sponsors that 
the business interest is the only interest which is affected by the 
establishment of maximum prices. This is not the case. Maxi- 
mum prices affect consumers as well as producers, buyers as well 
as sellers. Price control affects every man, woman and child in 
the community. It should be administered with strict impartial- 
ity. A requirement which makes the direction of price policy the 
exclusive prerogative of a single group can only be interpreted as a 
declaration of intention that it shall not be so administered. The 
Congress might, with equal logic, surrender the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the railroads, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to the utilities, the Securities and Exchange Commission to the 
stock brokers, and the War Labor Board to the unions. 

The enemies of price control are children playing heedlessly with 
high explosives. The inflationary forces generated by our war- 
time expenditures are so powerful that once released they might 
well double, triple, or quadruple the general level of prices. Such 
an upward spiral, while it might bring immediate gain to a few, 
would risk ultimate disaster for the many. It would handicap 
military procurement by inducing speculative withholding of sup- 
plies, by provoking strikes, and by destroying business stability. 
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It would add billions to the cost of the war and the size of the na- 
tional debt. It would defraud the holders of bonds, the depositors 
in savings banks, the beneficiaries of insurance policies and Social 
Security payments, the dependents of our soldiers and our sailors, 
in order to reward the speculator and enrich the profiteer. It would 
impose a heavy burden upon the millions who work for fixed sal- 
aries and low wages. It would subject private enterprise, demo- 
cratic self-government, and individual liberty to the greater haz- 
ards of post-war deflation. 

These dangers are real. But if they are to be averted, conserva- 
tive Americans must make their voices heard on Capitol Hill. 
If the able business men who have replaced the professors in OPA 
continue, as they have begun, to hold the line, they, too, will be 
subjected to attack. And if they are to succeed, they must be 
granted a large measure of popular support. 

In the meantime, the professor proviso should be repealed. It 
establishes too dangerous a precedent; already demands are heard 
that it be extended to other agencies of government, to minor posi- 
tions in the executive hierarchy, to advisory as well as administra- 
tive posts. It smacks too plainly of the anti-intellectualism that 
characterizes the Nazi creed. In a land that grants to every citi- 
zen an equal opportunity to serve his fellows, it has no proper place. 


| 
‘ 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution or upon the 
faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. This procedure does 
not affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor 
does it affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, 
nor do members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an in- 
stitution whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at 
large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and ten- 
ure have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or re- 
moved from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed be- 
low. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana December, 1939 


(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 78-584; 
February, 1940, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 


Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Western Washington College of Education (Board of Trustees), December, 1941 
Bellingham, Washington (February, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 48-60) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 


= 
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MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE 


Memphis State College was established by an Act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee in 1909 under the name 
West Tennessee State Normal School. In the Enabling Act of 
1909 the General Assembly stated the purpose for which the Nor- 
mal School was established as “the education and professional 
training of teachers for the elementary schools of the State.” 
The institution was opened to students in 1912. By an Act of 
the General Assembly in 1925 its name was changed to West 
Tennessee State Teachers College. Later it was changed to 
Memphis State Teachers College. This name it bore until 
August, 1941, at which time the name was changed once more, 
this time to Memphis State College. 

In 1929, on the recommendation of the President of the College, 
Mr. J. W. Brister, Miss Carol Robertson was appointed to the 
faculty of Memphis State College. In September of that year she 
began her duties as Assistant Professor of History. Professor 
Robertson had received the degree of Bachelor of Science from 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 1926 and the degree of 
Master of Arts from Columbia University in 1929. Prior to her 
appointment to the faculty of Memphis State College she had 
been a member of the faculty of State Teachers College (now Mary 
Washington College), Fredericksburg, Virginia, where she had had 
charge of the High School Department in the Training School and 
had been responsible for the general administration of the high 
school. She was also Supervisor of High School History.! 

In 1931, on the recommendation of President Brister, Dr. Robert 
D. Highfill was appointed Professor of English and Head of the 
Department of English in Memphis State College. Professor 
Highfill had received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the Uni- 


1 Professor Robertson is now a member of the faculty of King College, Bristol, 
Tennessee. 
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versity of Arkansas in 1911, the degree of Master of Arts in Jour- 
nalism from the Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University in 1925, and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
English from the University of Chicago in 1927. Prior to his 
appointment to the faculty of Memphis State College he had been 
Principal and Superintendent of Schools, respectively, in Jackson- 
ville and Carlisle, Arkansas; he had served for twenty-one months 
as an officer candidate and officer (Second Lieutenant) in the 
United States Army during the first World War; he had taught 
English for one year at the University of Chicago High School; 
for six years he had been a lecturer in English at the Northwestern 
University School of Commerce, at the same time serving as 
vocational adviser with the Veterans Bureau; and he had been 
head of the English department at Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas for four years. He had served as visiting professor of 
English at the University of Arkansas in the summers of 1929 
and 1930 and at the University of Tennessee Junior College in 
Martin, Tennessee in the summer of 1931.! 

During the early years of their service as members of the faculty 
of Memphis State College, Professors Robertson and Highfill were 
pleased with their relationship to the College. They felt that they 
enjoyed the respect of their students and of their colleagues, and 
they believed their relationship to the administrative officers to be 
one of mutual respect and cordiality. These general feelings they 
believed to be shared by the great majority of their colleagues on 
the faculty of the College. 


II 


In 1937 President Brister selected Mr. Richard C. Jones for the 
position of Principal of the Training School of Memphis State 
College. Mr. Jones had been graduated from the University of 
Tennessee in 1929 with the degree of Bachelor of Science, and in 
1932 he had received the degree of Master of Arts from the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Between 1930 and 1934 he had 
taught history in the Whitehaven, Tennessee, High School, and 


1 Professor Highfill is now a member of the faculty of Mississippi State College, 
State College, Mississippi. 
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from 1934 to the time of his appointment to the staff of Memphis 
State College he had been Elementary Supervisor of the schools 
in Shelby County, Tennessee, in which the City of Memphis is lo- 
cated, 


Although Mr. Jones was appointed Principal of the Training 
School of the College, actually he never served the institution in 
that capacity because almost immediately he was appointed 
Dean of the College. While serving as Dean of the College Mr. 
Jones continued his connection and his activities with the Shelby 
County political organization which is generally referred to as 
“the Crump machine,” an organization with which he had been as- 
sociated for some time. Prior to his appointment as Dean of the 
College Mr. Jones had been a ward leader in the suburban com- 
munity in which he lived, and this leadership he retained. In the 
spring of 1939 President Brister became gravely ill and was 
granted a leave of absence, and Mr. Jones was appointed Acting 
President of the College and held the positions of both Dean and 
Acting President. Soon after the death of President Brister in 
September, 1939 Mr. Jones was made President of the College. 


During the presidency of Mr. Brister conditions affecting aca- 
demic freedom and tenure and faculty-administration relations at 
Memphis State College had apparently been satisfactory. With 
the appointment of Mr. Jones to the deanship of the College and 
particularly after his appointment to the presidency, a feeling 
of apprehension made itself evident among the members of the 
faculty. There was reason for this apprehension. Between Mr. 
Jones’ appointment as President in November, 1939 and June, 
1942, 15 out of the teaching staff of about 40 persons left 
the College. Seven of these teachers were dismissed and eight 
resigned under pressure. No one of these persons left for the 
purpose of entering the armed forces of the United States. 


A factor in the situation which gave rise to apprehension was 
President Jones’ attitude toward the faculty’s participation in the 
educational policies of the institution. The Bulletin of the College 
for 1941-42 announced radical changes in all faculty committees. 
Of the total of 35 persons constituting the personnel of the Com- 
mittees as reorganized by President Jones, 15 were members of the 
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administrative staff. Mr. John N. Oldham, who prior to his ap- 
pointment as Dean of the College by President Jones in 1940 had 
served the College as an instructor of English, was made a member 
of seven of the nine committees. Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, Dean of 
Women, was a member of three. There was not a single faculty 
committee that did not count among its members from one to three 
administrative officers. As appears later in this report, Professor 
Highfill was dropped from the Library Committee, the chairman- 
ship of which he had held for ten years, and from the Curriculum 
Committee, of which he had been a member for the same length of 
time. The Head of the Department of Education, who formerly 
had served as Dean of the College and who had been a member of 
the faculty for 20 years, was given no place on any committee—this 
despite the fact that Memphis State College is a teachers college 
in which the Department of Education might be expected to be of 
paramount importance. 

Early in January, 1942 President Jones informed the faculty that 
Memphis State College was faced with a financial emergency due 
to reductions in student enrollment and stated that steps must be 
taken to insure that the College keep within its budget. On April 
22 he released through the campus mail a one-page mimeographed 
communication to the faculty in which he stated that the enroll- 
ment was then 16 per cent below that of the previous year and that, 
in the light of current prospects and of the experience of the past 
year, a decrease of more than 35 per cent might be expected. For 
these reasons, he indicated, a decrease of some $30,000 in revenue 
appeared inevitable. President Jones’ letter to the faculty con- 
cluded as follows: 


Retrenchment is inescapable. Not a great deal can be saved 
in the general operation of the College, since the same amount of 
money has to be expended for the operation of the physical plant 
so long as all buildings are being utilized. Also, the cost of 
operating supplies and the necessary repairs may increase mate- 
rially. I can see but two alternatives: either to reduce the salaries 
of all employed or to eliminate teaching positions rendered un- 
necessary by a reduced enrollment. I believe it is only fair and 
just to follow the second alternative, and I shall so recommend 
to the State Board of Education May 8. 
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President Jones did not discuss with the faculty either before or 
after this communication was released its contents or his proposed 
plan of economy. 


Ill 


On May 4, 1942 President Jones called Professor Robertson to 
his office and told her that he was not recommending to the Board 
of Education at its meeting scheduled for May 8 her reappoint- 
ment as a member of the faculty of the College. Professor Robert- 
son was wholly unprepared for this decision, particularly in view 
of the fact that eight months previously she had received a salary 
increase which she had not sought. When she endeavored to as- 
certain the reasons for her dismissal, President Jones assured her 
that her record as a teacher was excellent and that he was entirely 
satisfied with her cooperation as a member of the faculty and that 
he was recommending her non-reappointment solely as an econ- 
omy measure. Her duties, he said, could be assumed by other 
members of her department whose services were essential to the in- 
stitution. He concluded the interview by asking her to “go 
quietly” and to say nothing about her dismissal. On the same 
day he informed Professor Highfill that his services would not be 
needed for the next college year. When Professor Highfill pressed 
him for a statement of the reasons for his dismissal, suggesting 
that personal animus might be involved, President Jones assured 
him that this was not true and insisted that economy was the 
single factor in his decision. 

In some manner unknown to Professors Robertson and Highfill 
the facts of their dismissal came to the attention of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar which carried a full story of these dismissals the 
next day. The reaction on the campus and in the city was imme- 
diate and general. Students held an indignation meeting in the 
College auditorium and later telegraphed protests to President 
Jones (then in Nashville), to Governor Prentice Cooper, and to 
the State Board of Education. Similar action was taken by 
interested citizens of Memphis. None of these meetings was 
attended by either Professor Robertson or Professor Highfill, nor 
did they participate in any of the action taken by students or 
citizens. 
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Meanwhile Professor Highfill made plans to carry his case to the 
State Board of Education. He secured an appointment with Mr.’ 
B. O. Duggan, Chairman of the State Board of Education, for 
Thursday evening, May 7, and went to Nashville for this inter- 
view. Professor Robertson preferred not to appeal in person to 
the Board and delegated Professor Highfill to speak for her. On 
Friday morning, May 8, the State Board of Education received 
President Jones’ statement recommending the discontinuance of 
the services of four members of the faculty. His statement was 
presented orally and informally. The Board inquired into Presi- 
dent Jones’ reasons for the non-reappointment of Professors Rob- 
ertson and Highfill. The minutes of the meeting indicate that 
President Jones presented figures which showed a loss of 27 per 
cent in enrollment since the fall and an anticipated loss of $30,000 
in expendable receipts for the year 1942-43 compared with the 
year 1941-42. About half the expected loss could be met, he said, 
by economies in the operational budget, but the remainder would 
have to come from the instructional budget. The amount to be 
saved from the latter budget could be realized by a general salary 
cut of about 14 per cent, according to President Jones, but he 
favored a different solution in order to protect faculty members 
in the lower income group. His solution was to eliminate four 
positions, those held by Professors Robertson and Highfill and 
by two other teachers. These individuals, he explained, were 
performing duties which were unessential or which could be dele- 
gated to other persons under his plan for reorganizing departments. 
His sole purpose in recommending the non-reappointment of the 
four teachers was, he said, to effect essential economy. 

The Committee wishes at this point to note the fact that of the 
two teachers recommended for non-reappointment by President 
Jones in addition to Professors Highfill and Robertson one had re- 
signed from the College several weeks before President Jones made 
these recommendations and the other had been on temporary ap- 
pointment for two years to teach overflow classes. The termina- 
tion of the services of this temporary appointee was not un- 
expected nor did it involve a question of academic tenure. 

In the afternoon session of the State Board on May 8 Professor 
Highfill appeared briefly at his request to state his case and that 
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of Professor Robertson. He read a statement which he had pre- 
pared and in which he indicated in reply to the stated reason for his 
dismissal—the need for economy—that President Jones would 
not be able to make any saving by dismissing him, for his courses 
would have to be given by someone else and the department 
would have to have a new head in his place. He stated that, in 
view of his long service at Memphis State College, sound practice 
with respect to tenure should protect him from dismissal. The 
Board asked no questions, and Professor Highfill withdrew. 
President Jones then submitted a brief written memorandum 
supplementing his oral statements given at the morning session. 
The Board immediately approved President Jones’ plans and 
adopted his recommendation for the non-reappointment of Pro- 
fessors Robertson and Highfill. 

News of the Board’s action increased the interest manifested in 
the case in Memphis. Newspaper stories, editorials, and letters 
by interested and aroused citizens appeared, condemning the 
Administration of Memphis State College. A committee of 
business men of Memphis called upon President Jones on May 11, 
1942 to protest the dismissals. To this committee President 
Jones repeated that his sole motive was the desire to economize. 
He stated that he regretted the necessity of dismissing Professors 
Robertson and Highfill. 

An appeal made by Professor Highfill to the State Board of 
Education for reconsideration of his case and that of Professor 
Robertson was supported by a request in the form of an open letter 
from a committee representative of Memphis citizens and also by 
a protest from the Committee on Tenure of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The Board at a meeting on August 14, 1942 re- 
affirmed its action of May 8, upheld President Jones, and refused 
to reopen the case. As indicated elsewhere in this report, the 
Board approved the appointment of two new English teachers to 
begin work the following month. 


IV 


On June 15 and 16, respectively, Professor Robertson and Pro- 
fessor Highfill appealed to the American Association of University 
Professors requesting investigation of the facts of their dismissals. 
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On July 1 the General Secretary of the Association communicated 
by telegram with President Jones informing him of the Associa- 
tion’s interest in the dismissal of Professors Robertson and Highfill, 
pointing out that notice of dismissal late in the academic year was 
not in keeping with good academic practice, and asking particu- 
larly whether the dismissed teachers had been given a hearing. 
The next day the General Secretary wrote to President Jones at 
some length. In this letter he described and discussed the re- 
quirements of good academic practice concerning the dismissal of 
faculty members, quoting from the 1925 Conference Statement 
and the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. He pointed out that the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, of which Memphis State College is a member, had 
adopted the 1940 Statement of Principles as Standard XII of its 
minimum standards for accrediting teachers colleges. He sug- 
gested ways and means of meeting financial exigencies that were 
in keeping with good academic practice. He referred again to 
the lateness of the notices of dismissal as follows: 


As I indicated in my telegram of July 1, we understand that 
Professors Highfill and Robertson were not notified of the ter- 
mination of their services until May 4, 1942. Aside from any 
consideration of justification for the termination of their services 
the notice given them was extraordinarily short. Dismissal 
notice given so late in an academic year makes it very difficult 
for a teacher to secure a position for the following academic year. 
In this connection, may I call your attention to good academic 
practice on this point as set forth in the 1940 Statement of Prin- 
ciples? Good academic practice requires the giving of at least a 
year’s notice. 


On July 3 President Jones replied by letter to the General Secre- 
tary’s telegram of July 1. He has never replied to the General 
Secretary’s letter of July 2. In his July 3 letter President Jones 
repeated briefly the facts which in his opinion demonstrated the 
need to economize and stated: 


In order to bring the instructional payroll within the limit ot 
available revenue, there were only two courses open, either to 
reduce the salaries of all on the payroll, or to eliminate teaching 
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positions rendered unnecessary for reduced enrollment. Since 
our salary schedule at the college is already low, I considered it 
only fair that four people on our instructional payroll not be 
reemployed for next year. The State Board concurred in this 
recommendation. These positions will not be filled. 


On July 28 the General Secretary again telegraphed President 
Jones, stating that the national officers of the Association had 
studied his letter of July 3 and inviting President Jones to take the 
initiative in adjusting the situation in the light of the suggestions 
in the General Secretary’s letter of July 2. In this telegram he 
said that the factor of inadequate notice alone justified the con- 
tinuance of Professors Robertson and Highfill as members of the 
faculty at least for another year. 

President Jones replied by telegram on August 1 as follows: 


My recommendations were made originally to the State Board 
of Education. It is my responsibility to make my recommenda- 
tions first to the agency to which I am accountable. 


In a letter to President Jones under date of October 20 the General 
Secretary referred to President Jones’ telegram of August I as 
follows: 


When we communicated with you concerning these two dis- 
missals, we were fully aware of the fact that you are “‘accountable”’ 
to the State Board of Education of Tennessee. There is, however, 
nothing in your relationship with the State Board of Education 
which precludes the recognition of good academic practice as 
regards academic freedom and tenure. 


In this letter he referred again to the principles set forth in the 
1925 Conference Statement and in the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. He concluded by asking 
whether President Jones would receive a committee from the Asso- 
ciation and cooperate with the committee in clarifying the facts of 
the dismissals of Professors Robertson and Highfill. 

On December 29, having received no reply to his October 20 
letter other than a telegram from Dean Oldham on November 5 
stating that President Jones was out of the city, the General Secre- 
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tary wrote requesting that President Jones reply as soon as pos- 
sible to his earlier letter. Hereceivedno answer. On January 27, 
1943 the General Secretary telegraphed President Jones asking 
whether he would be available to receive an investigating commit- 
tee. On February 2, having received no word from President 
Jones, the General Secretary telephoned him. President Jones 
asked that the investigation be postponed for a month because he 
was then occupied with new duties incidental to the adjustment of 
the College to a war program. 

An investigating committee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, consisting of Dr. William A. Brownell (Educa- 
tional Psychology), Duke University, Chairman, and Dr. George 
Pope Shannon (English), University of Alabama, was appointed, 
and plans were made for the Committee to visit Memphis State 
College on March 4-6, 1943. President Jones was informed of the 
coming of the Investigating Committee both by the General 
Secretary and by Dr. Brownell. At the same time Dr. Brownell 
sent letters to all members of the faculty of Memphis State College 
as of 1937 with envelopes addressed to be forwarded if necessary. 
The purpose of these letters was to advise present and past mem- 
bers of the faculty that they would have an opportunity to supply 
information to the Investigating Committee and to encourage 
them to do so. President Jones was sent a copy of this letter. 
On March 3 President Jones telegraphed Dr. Brownell to ask for 
a further delay of ten days, again for reasons which related to the 
President’s war activities. This telegram was received too late to 
permit changes in the Committee’s schedule. 


Vv 


The Investigating Committee began its inquiry in Memphis on 
March 4, 1943. In general the practice was for both members of 
the Committee to confer with a single individual at a time. This 
practice, however, could not be adhered to rigorously because of 
limitations of time, and it became necessary on several occasions 
for one or the other member of the Committee alone to speak with 
the person interviewed. There was but one exception to the 
Committee’s practice of seeing a single individual at atime. This 
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occurred in the case of the interview with President Jones and 
Dean Oldham referred to later in this report. 

As previously indicated, letters had been sent by the Committee, 
in advance of its visit to Memphis, to the members of the faculty 
of Memphis State College advising them of the opportunity to be 
heard. Because of the fear of reprisal, in all but one instance it 
proved necessary for the Committee to repeat this invitation by 
telephone after its arrival in Memphis. In only one instance did 
a person come to confer with the Committee on his own initiative. 
The others, however, readily accepted the Committee’s invitation 
when it was renewed by telephone. 

The Investigating Committee had interviews with nine faculty 
members, with Bursar R. M. Robison, Dean Oldham, Dean Smith, 
and President Jones. All except one of these persons talked 
freely and answered questions in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner. Dean Nellie Angel Smith, recently elevated by President 
Jones to the position of Head of the newly created Department of 
Languages which had absorbed the Department of English under 
a plan of President Jones for departmental reorganization, de- 
clined to comment on the dismissal of Professors Robertson and 
Highfill, and employed her time with the Committee in condemn- 
ing the American Association of University Professors in general 
and its inquiry at Memphis State College in particular. 

Bursar Robison was most cooperative. Apparently acting on 
instructions from President Jones, he made available the financial 
data called for by the Committee and discussed freely the decline 
in expendable receipts. In his testimony he stated that he be- 
lieved President Jones’ solution of the financial problem of the 
College was sound and in the best interests of the institution. 

President Jones came to the Committee’s conference room in the 
Peabody Hotel on Friday morning, March 5, in reply to a tele- 
phoned invitation. He agreed to confer with the Committee for 
a short time—as long as other commitments made it possible for 
him to do so; but actually he remained with the Committee ap- 
proximately three hours and by doing so missed another appoint- 
ment he had had at one o’clock in the afternoon. With him he 
brought Dean Oldham. President Jones was advised that the 
Committee preferred to have separate conferences with him and 
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with Dean Oldham, but on President Jones’ insistence the Com- 
mittee yielded to his wishes and conferred with them together. 
The Committee’s conference was amicable throughout. At no 
time did President Jones or Dean Oldham state or imply any 
objections to the Association’s procedure in conducting an inquiry 
and in interviewing members of the College staff and the Adminis- 
tration. 

Professor Highfill had maintained his residence in Memphis and 
was available for several conferences. As Professor Robertson 
had left the city several months before the Committee’s visit and 
was unable to return for interviews in Memphis, the Committee 
in her case has relied upon correspondence and upon records fur- 
nished by her to the national officers of the Association. 

The Chairman of the Investigating Committee went to Nash- 
ville for a conference with Chairman Duggan of the State Board 
of Education. He conferred with Chairman Duggan and Miss 
Maud Holman, the Executive Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, on March 6. He was courteously received by Chairman 
Duggan and Miss Holman, who discussed with him the factors 
involved in the dismissal of Professors Robertson and Highfill. 
In order better to explain the Board’s procedure in approving 
President Jones’ recommendations on May 8, 1942, Miss Holman 
suggested that she make available to the Committee the official 
minutes of that meeting. Chairman Duggan readily acquiesced, 
and Miss Holman produced the minutes and later sent the Com- 
mittee copies of the pages in reference to Professors Robertson and 
Highfill. 

Chairman Duggan explained the attitude of the State Board of 
Education in the matter of faculty dismissals in the State colleges. 
He said that he considered a hearing for a teacher whose dismissal 
is contemplated unnecessary, even harmful to the best interests of 
the teacher. 


VI 


The only reason given by President Jones and Chairman Duggan 
for the dismissal of Professors Robertson and Highfill was the ex- 
istence of a financial emergency at the College. Assuming, as the 
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evidence would seem to indicate, that a need for institutional 
economy did exist, the crucial question is whether the financial 
emergency necessitated: (1) the dismissal of members of the fac- 
ulty, and (2) the dismissal of these particular teachers, Professors 
Robertson and Highfill. 

Good academic practice concerning the meeting of institutional 
financial emergencies requires that the administration utilize every 
possible measure of economy before resorting to the dismissal 
of members of the faculty, particularly the experienced teachers 
whose terms of service are of sufficient length to entitle them to 
continuous tenure, and that in the determination of measures for 
the meeting of the financial emergency the administration should 
consult with the faculty. The evidence received by the Investigat- 
ing Committee indicates that President Jones did not seriously 
consider any measure of economy except the dismissal of members 
of the faculty and that at no time did he consult with the faculty 
concerning the facts of the financial emergency or concerning ways 
and means of meeting it. He merely announced to the faculty in 
his communication of April 22, 1942 that there was an emergency 
and that it was his decision to meet the emergency by eliminating 
teaching positions. 

Possessing no information beyond that contained in the Presi- 
dent’s communication of April 22, the faculty was obliged to 
accept President Jones’ judgment that adequate savings were 
impossible outside the faculty budget—to accept his judgment or 
to demand a conference on the issues, since none was offered. 
President Jones interpreted the lack of faculty objection as ac- 
ceptance of his plan to dismiss as many members of the faculty 
as would be needed to save all or the larger part of approximately 
$30,000. The faculty members interviewed by the Committee 
explained the apparent faculty acquiescence quite differently. 
They had found conferences with President Jones not at all 
helpful and faculty members by and large assumed that dismissals 
would be made from among the more recent appointees; none of 
them expected the dismissal of professors of 11 and 13 years’ 
standing. Had the faculty anticipated such action they might 
have taken the initiative and sought a conference with the Presi- 
dent. 
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What are the educationally desirable measures for meeting 
financial emergencies in colleges and universities? They were 
stated in the letter of the General Secretary of the Association to 
President Jones under date of July 2, 1942, at which time the Gen- 
eral Secretary on behalf of the national officers of the Association 
urged President Jones to reconsider the dismissal of Professors 
Robertson and Highfill. They were restated and their observance 
again urged by the Investigating Committee, but without success. 
These measures, together with a brief discussion concerning their 
applicability to Memphis State College, are as follows: 


I. proportional and equitably graduated reduction of salaries, 
applicable to the salaries of teachers and administrative officers 
alike, except those in the lower brackets. This measure, although 
never welcome, is wholly acceptable to an informed faculty 
aware of the necessity. The evidence received by the Investi- 
gating Committee indicates that a salary reduction averaging 
probably less than 10 per cent in all salaries above those in the 
lower brackets would have accomplished as much as the dismissal 
of Professors Robertson and Highfill whose combined salaries 
totaled not more than $5000. 


2. Calculation of prospective resignations and leaves of absence. 
Aside from the normal faculty turnover at Memphis State College, 
which has always been large, an accelerated rate of departure 
could have been expected in wartime and was already in evidence. 
According to statements of President Jones and Dean Oldham at 
the time of the Committee’s visit, nine positions had been vacated 
since May, 1942, not including the dismissals recommended by 
President Jones. From another source the Committee learned 
that six members of the faculty had entered military service since 
May, 1942; yet no canvass of the faculty situation had been 
made in the winter and spring of 1942 to determine prospective de- 
partures. Hence the Administration could not have had an accu- 
rate idea of savings possible from this source. 


3. Redistribution of teaching duties without filling vacancies. 
There is no evidence that the training and experience of faculty 
members were studied with a view to learning the extent to which 


__ 
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each member of the faculty could render service outside his own 
field. Had this step been taken and had emergency need actually 
arisen, both Professor Robertson and Professor Highfill could have 
readily adapted themselves to changes in their teaching programs. 
Professor Highfill could have taken over the course in Journalism. 
He had had graduate training in Journalism and at one time had 
offered to teach a course in this subject at Memphis State College. 
Moreover, for emergency purposes he could have taught the course 
in Freshman English which he formerly had taught. Indeed, 
Professor Highfill asserted to the Committee his willingness and 
his ability to assist in the physical training program, a program 
which constitutes the Administration’s justification for employing a 
new coach. Not only were no attempts made to adapt the 
teaching schedules of Professors Robertson and Highfill to war- 
time conditions in the College and thus to provide for continuance 
of their services, but since March, 1942 four new members were 
added to the faculty. Two of these were in the Department of 
English, where Professor Highfill’s position, according to Presi- 
dent Jones’ letter of July 3, 1942 to the General Secretary, had 
been “‘rendered unnecessary by a reduced enrollment.” A third 
was the addition of a football coach appointed in March or April, 
1942 who took his place alongside other football coaches without 
a team to coach and who teaches part time in the department in 
which Professor Robertson’s services were deemed superfluous. 

4. Terminating services of temporary and short-term appointees. 
In accordance with generally accepted academic practice in ac- 
credited institutions, the expedient of dismissing members of a 
college or university faculty in order to meet a financial emergency 
should be used only as a last resort. Where it is demonstrated 
to be absolutely necessary, it should, as already indicated, be 
applied first to those appointees whose terms of service are too 
short to entitle them to the expectation of continuous tenure. Al- 
though the Bulletin of Memphis State College carries the names of 
a number of short-term and temporary appointees, only one of this 
group was dismissed. The bulk of the saving was made by the 
dismissal of Professors Robertson and Highfill, experienced teach- 
ers who had served on the faculty of Memphis State College 13 and 
II years, respectively. 


: 
' 
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5. A combination of several of these methods. \n the judgment 
of the Committee, the measures suggested above could each alone 
have solved the prospective financial problem at Memphis State 
College. Certainly if no one of these measures had been fully 
sufficient some combination of them would have been adequate. 

The Administration of Memphis State College gave no considera- 
tion to the measures described above. Instead it chose to adopt 
a method which, if carried to lengths sufficient to effect the savings 
required by current and anticipated losses in student enrollment, 
would have been ruinous to the College because of its drain upon 
the ranks of experienced members of the faculty and its impair- 
ment of faculty morale. Actually the saving effected by the dis- 
missal of Professors Highfill and Robertson was wholly inadequate 
to meet the estimated need for economy which President Jones 
outlined to the State Board of Education at its meeting on May 8, 
1942. 

In the light of the evidence received by the Investigating Com- 
mittee the Committee doubts the Administration’s concern for 
economy. Mention has already been made of the employment of 
a football coach whose services were at that time unnecessary and 
the appointment of several new members of the faculty. Other 
unnecessary expenditures, perhaps insignificant when considered 
separately but indicative of the Administration’s general financial 
policy, include free lunches in the College cafeteria once a week 
for large defense classes held on the campus and attended by towns- 
people and the entertainment of 130 seniors of the Class of 1942 at 
a dinner dance conducted at College expense. 


VII 


It is apparent from the evidence presented to the Investigating 
Committee that considerations other than economy were respon- 
sible for the dismissal of Professors Robertson and Highfill. 

In his conference with the Committee President Jones reiterated 
emphatically his original explanation for dismissing Professors 
Robertson and Highfill, namely, that their dismissal was dictated 
solely by considerations of economy. The Committee pointed out 
that, even if the financial situation of the College were so pre- 
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carious as to justify some dismissals, it seemed odd that the Presi- 
dent should have selected for dismissal two experienced and able 
teachers who had been associated with Memphis State College as 
long as had been Professors Robertson and Highfill. In reply 
President Jones stated in substance: “Other things entered into 
the picture. We had to choose the most essential things. For ex- 
ample, in the case of Dr. Highfill’s department McGoldrick had 
speech and dramatics. Also Dr. Highfill was definitely uncoop- 
erative.” 

According to President Jones and Dean Oldham Professor High- 
fill had ceased to be “essential” to the College and for some time 
had been “‘definitely uncooperative.” Professor Highfill, who had 
been head of the Department of English for a good many years 
during which he had carried a full schedule of classes, became 
“unessential” as head of his department under President Jones’ 
new plan for reorganizing departments; this plan was not made 
public until after May 8, 1942. According to this plan the De- 
partment of English as such was abolished. It became a part of 
the Department of Languages which included ancient as well as 
modern foreign languages. As head of the new department Presi- 
dent Jones appointed Dr. Smith, the Dean of Women, who for 
years had been teaching Latin classes smaller in size than the Col- 
lege’s requirement. Whatever the wisdom of this merger to the 
detriment of the largest department in the College, its immediate 
effect upon Professor Highfill was to make him “unessential” as 
a department head. 

According to the administrative officers Professor Highfill was 
also “‘unessential” as a teacher of English classes because of falling 
enrollment. The fact which refutes this claim is that practically 
all of Professor Highfill’s courses had to be given in 1942-43 after 
his dismissal, and new instructors were appointed for this 
purpose. Dean Oldham stated that Professor Highfill’s classes 
were no longer “popular,” that during the preceding year enroll- 
ment in his classes had fallen from 30 to 38 students per class to 
fewer than 20. But Dean Oldham himself later supplied to the 
Committee at its request enrollment figures which failed to sub- 
stantiate this statement, and Dean Oldham withdrew it, com- 
menting that his offhand impression had been incorrect. 
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Unquestionably the administrative officers believed that they 
had a strong case against Professor Highfill as being “uncoopera- 
tive.” (The Committee heard the phrase “cooperation with the 
Administration” many times during its stay in Memphis.) When 
President Jones and Dean Oldham were asked to explain just how 
Professor Highfill had been “uncooperative,” they cited a number of 
instances which appeared to fall under five general heads. The 
following generalizations were formulated by the Committee in the 
presence of the administrative officers, were read to them, and were 
accepted by them as covering their meaning: (a) habitual lateness 
in attending to routine duties, especially in making reports of vari- 
ous kinds; (b) failure to supervise properly the work of beginning 
teachers and, in general, to supervise the work of his department; 
(c) strong tendency to be over-critical of the College Administra- 
tion; (d) failure to take the initiative in filling vacancies in the de- 
partment; (e) discourtesy to representatives of the Administra- 
tion. 

The Committee took the only means available to determine the 
validity of these charges: it questioned Professor Highfill and 
members of the faculty concerning them. 

It should be pointed out that never before had Professor High- 
fill been apprised of the Administration’s charges against him. 
He therefore had no time to prepare a defense. Apparently he 
needed none. As for the first charge, general lateness in routine 
duties relating to grades, syllabi of courses, and departmental re- 
ports, Professor Highfill admitted that he was not always prompt, 
but claimed to be no more dilatory than the average member of the 
faculty. He stated that his grades were handed in as quickly as 
was possible in view of the lengthy papers which are submitted 
by English classes. He denied Dean Oldham’s implication that 
his tardiness sprang from a deliberate resentment of routine re- 
quirements amounting almost to a form of sabotage. It should be 
added that Dean Oldham volunteered the statement that when 
Professor Highfill’s reports reached his hands they were in perfect 
order. 

Professor Highfill expressed some surprise at the second charge 
made against him: that he did not supervise adequately the work 
of his department. Lack of supervision had been alleged with 
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reference to the work of Freshman teachers, play rehearsals, 
and certain unspecified department practices in the conduct of 
recitations. Although Dean Oldham made this charge himself, 
he did not develop it to any extent, contenting himself with citing 
but a single instance of apparent neglect of duty. Professor High- 
fill’s surprise at the charge arose from the fact that, to his knowl- 
edge, there was no general practice of departmental supervision 
in the College. Further, if the Committee judged Professor High- 
fill’s attitude correctly, he was somewhat unwilling to supervise 
teachers who he felt had been thrust upon him without consulta- 
tion and more than once against his expressed opposition. 

In the Committee’s opinion the third charge, criticism of the 
Administration, is really the crux of the situation. Obviously 
President Jones and Dean Oldham regarded Professor Highfill’s 
attitude toward the Administration as culpable. They com- 
plained about remarks Professor Highfill was said to have made 
in class concerning the Whirl Fair, a party for students and faculty 
which had been promoted by President Jones. Professor High- 
fill emphatically denied any improper or unethical action or utter- 
ance. He admitted that he had criticized the President’s party, 
but said that he had done so not in class time and to the class as a 
whole but to groups of students after class and then in terms which 
could hardly be said to constitute a personal attack upon the 
President. 

As for the fourth charge, Professor Highfill claimed to have done 
all that was reasonable, conditions being what they were, to initiate 
action toward filling vacancies. At the start of President Jones’ 
régime, when Mr. Oldham, then an Instructor in the English 
Department, had been appointed to the deanship and his place 
in the department needed to be filled, Professor Highfill went to 
the President to suggest an appointee. His experience at that 
time convinced him that future recommendations would be useless. 
It was his observation that President Jones did not welcome sug- 
gestions for filling vacant positions. Asa matter of fact, President 
Jones and Dean Oldham, in their conference with the Committee, 
recalled only two or three instances when heads of departments 
had initiated action looking to new appointments. So far as the 
English Department was concerned, President Jones followed the 
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practice of selecting new instructors and then sending them to 
Professor Highfill for interviews. Appointment followed at once 
(if indeed it had not already been made), regardless of any doubts 
of the competence of the applicant which Professor Highfill may 
have expressed. On the one occasion when he was alleged to have 
failed to give an opinion of a candidate Professor Highfill said 
that his opinion was asked in the presence of the candidate and 
that as soon as he could do so privately he expressed his adverse 
judgment to Dean Oldham. This candidate, like others, was 
nevertheless appointed. In view of these facts it is difficult to 
understand why Professor Highfill should have been expected 
to help find new instructors for his department. 

The fifth charge, discourtesy to the Administration, concerned 
such matters as the alleged eviction of a janitress from his class- 
room when she interrupted the class to bring a message from the 
President. Professor Highfill said that he did request the janitress 
not to interrupt the class, but he vigorously denied any intentional 
discourtesy either to her or to the President. 

The faculty members consulted by the Committee were all 
senior members on the staff and men and women of long experience 
and excellent standards with respect to academic propriety and 
ideals. They had been connected with the institution much longer 
than the administrative officers and gave every indication of deep 
concern for its welfare. They bore out Professor Highfill’s defense 
in every particular. (a) They stated that they were all more or 
less slow with routine reports, grades, and the like. Certainly 
Professor Highfill had no reputation for being exceptionally 
blameworthy in this respect. The Committee found general re- 
sentment of some of the Administration’s rules, particularly a regu- 
lation that grades must be in the hands of the Dean three days 
after the last examination conducted in each course. (b) No de- 
partment head at Memphis State College supervised the work of 
younger members of his staff, and most were surprised to learn 
that anyone expected them to. (c) Time after time it was stated 
that Professor Highfill was able, courageous, and outspoken in ad- 
vocating certain actions and in opposing others; that his attitude 
seemed always to be dictated by the desire to uphold standards; 
and that his criticism was confined to specific issues, particularly 
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as they arose in faculty meetings. (d) Professor Highfill’s alleged 
failure to take the initiative in the matter of appointments was 
ridiculed. As one department head put it, “If Dr. Highfill had 
gone to the President’s office with a proposal for an appointment, 
he would have been thrown out.”’ (e) Professor Highfill’s reputa- 
tion for courtesy among his colleagues was such as to make them 
reject immediately the charge that he had been uncivil in dealing 
with administrative officers. 

It is clear that there was irritation between the Administration 
and Professor Highfill. Professor Highfill recited 14 instances, 
extending from the spring of 1938 to the spring of 1942, in which 
there had been some disagreement between him and a member of 
the Administration over some matter of departmental or College 
procedure. Professor Highfill avers, apparently on good grounds, 
that over a considerable period of time the Dean’s secretary was 
instructed to keep a record of his shortcomings, such as lateness in 
submitting reports. And Dean Oldham told the Committee that 
on three occasions he had recommended to the President that Pro- 
fessor Highfill be dismissed. 

Early in May, 1941 the President called Professor Highfill to his 
office and accused him of criticizing the President to students, of 
counselling English majors in a manner contrary to Dean Old- 
ham’s advice, of making one of his courses too difficult, of being 
“unhappy” in the College. At this conference he told Professor 
Highfill that if he could not cooperate more satisfactorily with the 
Administration, they would have “to come to a parting of the 
ways.” 

Both President Jones and Professor Highfill had kept records 
of this conference, and both referred to it in interviews with the 
Committee. Indeed, at one point President Jones, in discussing 
his communication of April 22, stated: “If I had been in Pro- 
fessor Highfill’s place when I read that letter, I would certainly 
have expected to be dismissed.” Shortly after this conference in 
the President’s office Professor Highfill discovered that he had 
been dropped from the College Library Committee as well as from 
the Curriculum Committee. 

Professor Highfill was clearly persona non grata to the Ad- 
ministration of Memphis State College, and it is the Committee’s 
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opinion that this fact was the real reason for his dismissal. It is 
also the Committee’s belief that the condition of financial emer- 
gency was used only as a pretext for an act which had been con- 
templated for some time upon other grounds. The Committee 
is of the opinion that the existence of friction between Professor 
Highfill and the Administration of the College, described above, 
did not in any way justify the termination of Professor Highfill’s 
tenure. 


Vill 


With reference to Professor Robertson, both President Jones 
and Dean Oldham conceded to the Investigating Committee that 
she was a competent scholar in her field, that her instruction was of 
the highest order, and that she was well liked by her students. As 
for her being “‘essential’’ it is enough to say that she offered basic 
courses in European History which were well attended. President 
Jones and Dean Oldham said that her trouble lay at another point. 
They said that she was not “‘flexible;”’ that a few years previously 
she had refused to teach a course in Geography because it was 
out of her field of specialization; that she would not fit into 
President Jones’ plan for reorganizing her department. President 
Jones wanted no specialists in the Department of Social Studies; 
he believed that if any instructor was prepared by training and 
experience to teach History he should also offer courses in Eco- 
nomics; if he was prepared to teach Political Science he should 
also teach courses in History, and so on. With reference to the 
matter of flexibility the Committee ascertained that Professor 
Robertson had in the past demonstrated her willingness to co- 
operate in an emergency. When, shortly before the beginning of 
a summer session, the instructor of a course in Geography had 
been called away, she had consented to give the course in his 
place. She had given the course successfully. Later, however, 
she had expressed to the head of her department her unwillingness 
to repeat this course in Geography at a subsequent summer 
session when there was no emergency need for her services. Her 
refusal had been accepted without protest and since then she had 
been assigned only courses in European History. Classes in this 
subject were always large, and they occupied her full time. 
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When asked whether Professor Robertson had “cooperated” 
with the Administration, President Jones was somewhat slow to 
answer. He implied that she could have “cooperated” more cheer- 
fully and more completely, but he did not charge her with active 
non-cooperation. 

Faculty members consulted by the Committee were unanimous 
in their disapproval of Professor Robertson’s dismissal. They were 
likewise unanimous in their statements that her dismissal had been 
wholly unexpected. One professor expressed himself: “If I had 
been asked to predict who was to be dismissed after the letter of 
April 22, the person whom I would have been even less apt to name 
than Dr. Highfill is Miss Robertson.” But when they were asked 
to explain why Professor Robertson had not been retained, they 
were not at a loss for an explanation. Professor Robertson had not 
been critical of the Administration, but on several occasions she 
had not hesitated, in the increasingly rare faculty meetings, to 
support Professor Highfill and others who voiced objections to 
certain of the Administration’s specific rules and procedures. 
Hypersensitive administrative officers, they said, might have 
mistaken the well-intentioned statement of objections for lack of 
“cooperation.” 

But the explanation stressed by the faculty members interviewed 
involved other considerations. First, if Professor Highfill was to 
be eliminated on grounds of economy, credibility could be given 
this reason only by dismissing another faculty member of long 
standing. Second, the Department of Social Studies, through no 
fault of Professor Robertson, was overstafted,. and, if dismissals 
were in order, it would seem reasonable that this department 
should lose one or more members. If dismissals were necessary in 
this department, they should have been made of those most re- 
cently appointed, but the evidence shows that these recent ap- 
pointees were “‘flexible” (one of them doubled in coaching football 
and the other directed intramural sports). What is more im- 
portant, these recent appointees had the support of influential 
friends. The Committee was told that one of them had been for 
a long time connected with the politically potent Shelby County 
school system, with which, as stated earlier in this report, Presi- 
dent Jones also had affiliations, and another had influential friends 
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among the political leaders of western Tennessee. Professor 
Robertson’s dismissal would displease no influential person or 
persons nor irritate any pressure groups. She stood alone and 
was vulnerable to attack. 


Ix 


The reasons indicated above for the dismissal of Professors 
Robertson and Highfill were at no time presented to them as 
charges nor were these teachers given an opportunity to be heard 
in reference to these reasons. The procedure followed by the Ad- 
ministration of Memphis State College in terminating their serv- 
ices was, therefore, not in keeping with the requirements of aca- 
demic due process. It was wholly arbitrary. The requirements of 
academic due process are clearly set forth in the 1940 Statement of 
Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure which has the en- 
dorsement of the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, and the American Association of 
University Professors. The pertinent section of this statement of 
principles reads as follows: 


Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a 
term appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the institution. 
In all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher 
should be informed before the hearing in writing of the charges 
against him and should have the opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He 
should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own 
choosing who may act as counsel. There should be a full steno- 
graphic record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. 
In the hearing of charges of incompetence the testimony should 
include that of teachers and other scholars, either from his own 
or from other institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment 
who are dismissed for reasons not involving moral turpitude 
should receive their salaries for at least a year from the date of 
notification of dismissal whether or not they are continued in their 
duties at the institution. 


Professor Highfill’s appearance before the State Board of Educa- 
tion on May 8, 1942 could in no sense be regarded as a hearing. In 
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this connection it should be remembered, as previously noted in this 
report, that Chairman Duggan in his conference with the Chair- 
man of the Investigating Committee indicated that he considered 
a hearing unnecessary and even harmful to the best interests of the 
person to be dismissed. 


Good academic practice also requires that, in the dismissal of a 
teacher whose term of service entitles him to continuous tenure, 
even if the evidence adduced at the hearing indicates that the dis- 
missal was for justifiable cause (provided it did not involve 
moral turpitude), the teacher should be given a year’s notice in 
order to enable him to find other professional employment. 
Notice of dismissal was given to Professors Robertson and 
Highfill a bare month before the end of the academic year which 
was to be their last as members of the Memphis State College 
faculty. 


The Administration of Memphis State College, which includes 
not only the President and Deans, but also the State Board of 
Education, cannot claim ignorance of proper procedure. In the 
first place President Jones is the administrative head of an insti- 
tution which is a member of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges; and the American Association of Teachers Colleges has 
endorsed the procedure outlined in the paragraph quoted above 
from the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. He should, therefore, have been aware of academic due 
process. In the second place President Jones was advised con- 
cerning academic due process in a series of telegrams and letters in 
reference to the dismissal of Professors Highfill and Robertson 
from the central office of the American Association of University 
Professors. If improper procedure had originally been followed 
through ignorance, there was still ample opportunity after May 8, 
1942 to correct this error. Since the Administration chose to re- 

1In this connection see “Academic Freedom and Tenure: State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee” in December, 1942 Bulletin, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, pp. 662-677. The State Board of Education, 
which is the governing board of Memphis State College, is also the governing 
board of the State Teachers College at Murfreesboro. Mr. B. O. Duggan, Chair- 
man of the State Board of Education, had opportunity in connection with the 
academic freedom and tenure situation in the report cited to be informed concerning 


good academic practice in reference to academic tenure and faculty-administration 
relationships. 


= 
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ject the Association’s repeated suggestions to reconsider the case, it 
is evident that it has no regard for good academic practice. 


x 


Other organizations, in addition to the American Association of 
University Professors, have concerned themselves with the dis- 
missals of Professors Robertson and Highfill and with tenure con- 
ditions at Memphis State College: the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Following an investigation by a Committee of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Memphis State 
College was dropped from the membership of that Association on 
December 2, 1942. The motion of exclusion which was adopted 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
its meeting on December 2, 1942 reads as follows: 


That, because of serious violations of well-recognized principles 


of tenure; because of inaccurate and unwarranted changes in 
student records; and because of other unsound administrative 
and educational practices affecting adversely the academic 
standards and the tone of the institution, Memphis State College 
be dropped from membership in the Association, effective as of 
September 1, 1943. 


The evidence indicates that President Jones at no time discussed 
with the faculty of Memphis State College this action of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Presi- 
dent Jones and Dean Oldham, however, sought to reassure the 
student body by minimizing the significance of the College’s loss 
of membership in the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. They pointed out to the students that 
“many good colleges” in Tennessee, besides Memphis State 
College, do not belong to the Southern Association and that 
Memphis State College would soon be restored to full member- 
ship in good standing in the Southern Association. 

Following a preliminary survey by one of its members in July, 
1942 the Committee on Tenure of the National Education Asso- 
ciation telegraphed the State Board of Education protesting the 
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dismissal of Professors Robertson and Highfill and requesting that 
these cases be reconsidered. Upon the failure of the Board of 
Education to reconsider the cases, the Tenure Committee of the 
National Education Association sent three of its members to 
Memphis early in January, 1943 to make a direct inquiry. The re- 
port of the special investigators, presented to the national officers 
of the National Education Association, after recommending the 
adoption of tenure rules by the state teachers colleges of Tennessee, 
concluded with the following recommendations: 


That Professors Highfill and Robertson be reinstated at the 
Memphis State Teachers College, or given comparable positions 
in one of the other Tennessee state teachers colleges as they prefer. 


That a decisive change in the policy of administering the 
Memphis State Teachers College be made. In view of the fact 
that the graduates of this school carry forth into the field of teach- 
ing the attitudes, appreciations, and practices acquired here, we 
recommend such necessary changes as will bring about a more 
dignified, democratic, modern teachers college. 


In November, 1942 the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges sent two representatives, presidents of teachers colleges in 
Illinois and Missouri, to Memphis State College to make a pre- 
liminary survey of administrative practices relating to tenure and 
other matters. Upon the report of this Committee that conditions 
at Memphis State College merited further intensive study, a 
second Committee, consisting of the presidents of two other state 
teachers colleges, visited Memphis early in February, 1943 and 
spent several days in its inquiry. This second Committee reported 
its findings to the Committee on Accrediting and Classification, 
which recommended to the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion that the College be placed on probation, and the Executive 
Committee approved this recommendation pending the report of an 
investigation projected by the State Board of Education. The 
following is the resolution approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Teachers Colleges: 


WuEREAS, two committees of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges report that upon investigation they find that 
the Memphis State College is failing to observe certain standards 
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of the Association having to do with curriculum organization and 
administration, and with personnel administration, to the end 
that service to students is being impaired and the standing of the 
College is being undermined, and 

Wuereas, the evidence appears conclusive that faculty 
morale has been low, resulting in failures in cooperation among 
staff members and in the réfusal of certain members to cooperate 
with the administration, and in bad and ineffective practices, and 

Wuereas, there is evidence of violations of Standard XII of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, with a resulting 
feeling of insecurity on the part of staff members, and 

Wuereas, the Tennessee State Board of Education must 
share the responsibility for existing conditions at the College and 
is clothed with adequate legal authority to discover and correct 
existing irregularities and has, according to our information, 
ordered an investigation, 

THEREFORE, BE IT Resotvep by the Committee on Ac- 
crediting and Classification and the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges in joint meeting 
assembled in Cleveland, Ohio on February 27, 1943, that the at- 
tention of the Tennessee State Board of Education and that of 
President Richard C. Jones be called to the fact that the appropri- 
ate committees of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
are aware of the existing situation and that unless action is taken 
and assurance given by the State Board of Education that these 
conditions are being corrected and especially that Standard XII 
is being observed it will be necessary to recommend that the in- 
stitution be dropped from the accredited list of the Association; 

Be 17 Furtuer Resotven that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the State Board of Education and to the 
President of the College. 


The State Board of Education, apparently influenced by the 
actions of the several associations referred to above and by the 
action of the American Association of University Professors, re- 
opened the case of Professor Highfill at a meeting on February 5, 
1943. President Jones was invited to appear before this meeting 
for further discussion of the case. At this time the reasons given 
by President Jones for Professor Highfill’s dismissal went con- 
siderably beyond the matter of economy and included the factor 
of alleged non-cooperation with the College Administration. 
Professor Highfill was not invited to appear before the Board to 
reply to these charges by President Jones. The Board again 
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voted its confidence in President Jones, but it took steps to initiate 
an investigation of the College. 

Chairman Duggan has declined to inform the Association of the 
facts of this investigation. From other sources the Association 
is informed that representatives of the Board visited Memphis 
State College in April and June, 1943. These representatives 
reported to the Board that there was nothing wrong with the 
administration of Memphis State College and that no established 
rules of tenure had been violated in the dismissal of Professors 
Robertson and Highfill. Later a committee of the Board pre- 
sented the Board’s conclusions to the faculty of the College at a 
secret session in terms intended to impress upon the faculty that, 
as regards the Board of Education, the matter under investigation 
was considered closed. 


XI 


As stated in the introductory section of this report, faculty- 
administration relationships and conditions of academic tenure at 
Memphis State College were at one time apparently satisfactory. 
During the administration of President Brister the members of 
the faculty, after serving their probationary appointments, were 
assured of partnership status with the Administration in the 
work of the College and were assured of security of tenure so long 
as they continued to be professionally competent and efficient and 
of good behavior. This feeling of security and institutional solidar- 
ity contributed greatly to faculty morale and to institutional tone. 
Consciousness of faculty-administration partnership and security 
of tenure exist no longer at Memphis State College. Under 
President Jones’ administration there has been a steadily growing 
feeling of disquietude among the members of the faculty which 
during recent years has been disastrous to the welfare of the 

1 The Association’s request of Chairman Duggan for “correction of possible 
factual errors” in and for “‘comment”’ on the Investigating Committee’s tentative 
report sent to Mr. Duggan by the General Secretary and a previous letter and 
telegram to Mr. Duggan from the General Secretary requesting information con- 
cerning the investigation of the College by the Board of Education and concerning 
other pertinent points elicited the following telegram from Mr. Duggan, dated 
October 20: “Your telegram received re Memphis State College. No comment.” 


Similar requests for information addressed to President Jones have not been 
acknowledged. 
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institution. The Investigating Committee was told of a number 
of instances in addition to the dismissals under investigation in 
which action by the Administration short of outright dismissals 
forced the termination of the services of able teachers who for 
one reason or another had incurred administrative displeasure. 
The opinion was expressed that President Jones wished to dismiss 
members of the staff whose appointment pre-dated his presidency 
and to replace them with appointees of his own choosing, and 
that he sought to administer the College on the basis of the patron- 
age principle of party politics, a principle inimical to the welfare 
of an educational institution. 


The record of the State Board of Education in reference to 
academic tenure and faculty-administration relationships gives no 
basis for hope. The attitude of the Board, as voiced by its Chair- 
man, Mr. B. O. Duggan, seems to be that any college president in 
any institution under the Board’s supervision may dismiss any 
faculty member practically at will for any reason or for no reason 
at all. No one representing the Administration of the College 


with whom the Committee conferred appeared to have any sense 
of impropriety in dismissing Professors Robertson and Highfill or 
in the exercise of arbitrary power at any time in terminating the 
services of faculty personnel. Indeed it seems certain that, unless 
the Administration should find the consequences harmful, it would 
take the same kind of action again against other professors. 


Since the visit of the Investigating Committee to Memphis 
State College there has been a change in the Presidency of the 
College, which it is to be hoped will lead to improvement in 
faculty-administration relationships at the College.!. The only 
hope for real improvement at Memphis State College, however, 
lies in a change in the attitude and policies of the State Board of 
Education. Until such a change is effected, the academic pro- 
fession should be fully informed of the facts of the situation at 
Memphis State College, described in this report, and appropriate 


1 The Association is informed that Mr. Jones resigned as President of the Col- 
lege on July 10, 1943, shortly after the cancellation of a contract between the 
Army and the College for an Army Air Corps training program. This cancellation 
was due to alleged friction between President Jones and the Army officers in 
charge of the program. 
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action should be taken by the American Association of University 
Professors to indicate disapproval and censure. 


A. BrowneELL, Chairman 
GeEorGE Pore SHANNON 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 
E. C. Kirkianp, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; 
Elliott E. Cheatham, Columbia University; A. C. Cole, Western 
Reserve University; Thomas D. Cope, University of ns 
William M. Hepburn, University of Alabama; Ralph E. Him- 
stead, General Secretary; W.D. Hooper, University of Georgia; 
A. M. Kidd, University of California; E. C. Kirkland, Bowdoin 
College, Chairman; H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins University; 
W. T. Laprade, Duke University; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins 
University; Robert P. Ludlum, Associate Secretary; J. M. Ma- 
guire, Harvard University; S. A. Mitchell, University of Virginia; 
DR Scott, University of Missouri; John Q. Stewart, Princeton 


University; R. C. Tolman, California Institute of Technology; 
Laura A. White, University of Wyoming; and Quincy Wright, 
University of Chicago. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Two Years of “General” College Work? 


To the Editor: 

In the Bulletin for February, 1943 Professor Ida A. Jewett re- 
viewed The Training of Secondary School Teachers, Especially 
with Reference to English. She pointed out that the authors of this 
report had recommended that Harvard set up a five-year program 
for the M.A. in Teaching, to consist of two years of general educa- 
tion and three years of English and education. This program is 
suggested, of course, for prospective teachers of English in the 
secondary schools. 

I have no fault to find with Miss Jewett’s statements. But I 
wonder what is meant by the word “general,” which she takes 
from the book reviewed. I have consulted the book and find in it 
(pp. 125-126) that “the last two years of undergraduate study and 
the present graduate year (now principally spent in the School of 
Education) should be thought of as a single three-year preparatory 
program, based upon the two first years of general college work.” 
Just what is “general college work”? 

The book, as far as I can see, does not indicate the answer to the 
question. The answer would be of the greatest importance for a 
prospective freshman, endeavoring to choose wisely what he in- 
tends to study in his freshman and sophomore years. 

Do the authors of the report mean that any permissible com- 
bination of the various courses offered to freshmen and sophomores 
at a liberal arts college constitutes what they call “the two first 
years of general college work”? In their opinion are all combina- 
tions equally valuable with reference to their “general’’-ness? 
Doubtless many readers will agree with me in wishing a fuller and 
clearer statement. A desirable minimum addition, by the authors 
or by anyone, is the presentation of an idea/ combination of courses 
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for providing a student what he should have if he is to have two 
years of “general’’ college work. 

It is to be hoped (and it is supposed) that such an ideal com- 
bination would serve pre-medical students, and “‘pre-” anything- 
else students, as well as pre-education students. 

Will the authors, Professor Jewett, or someone, undertake an 
answer? If the determination of an ideal combination is too 
difficult, then possibly we might be presented with a good, a 
better, and a best combination. We should be greatly aided in our 
thinking if we could consider at least the three last-named com- 
binations. 

D. 
Assistant Professor of English 
University of Illinois 


The Professor Talks Back Again' 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Cyrus Eaton’s vigorous attack on academic jargon may 
have oversimplified the difficulties confronting a specialist who 
attempts to make his ideas understood. But is not Professor 
Lowie’s rejoinder largely beside the point? It is not merely long 
words which are objectionable, but rather what Swift referred to as 
“hard words”—which may be as short as the three-letter East 
Indian words so dear to the makers of cross-word puzzles. And it 
is not the really mecessary technical terms which cause most 
trouble, but the abstract and woolly verbiage which so often passes 
as technical. 

Bacon would have agreed with Mr. Eaton; it was Bacon who 
declared that it “is the first distemper of learning, when men 
study words and not matter . . . it is almost necessary in all con- 
troversies and disputations to imitate the wisdom of the mathe- 
maticians, in setting down in the very beginning the definitions of 
our words and terms that others may know how we accept and 
understand them.” The founders of the Royal Society would have 
agreed with Mr. Eaton; they saw that their first difficulty was in 
making intelligible and precise statements of their observations. 


1 See February, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 34-47. 
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Swift would have agreed with Mr. Eaton; it was he who wrote that 
“a common farmer shall make you understand in three words that 
his foot is out of joint, or his collar-bone broken, wherein a surgeon, 
after a hundred terms of art, shall leave you to seek.” The ablest 
of modern prose writers would agree with Mr. Eaton; it is their 
nation which has given us the proverb that “whatever is not clear 
is not French.” 

Nor is it apparent that Thomas Huxley’s prose is more notable 
for its logical development than for its clarity of statement. The 
parts are not only well knit together; they are intelligible in them- 
selves. Is it not true that the rapid spread of scientific thought in 
the nineteenth century owed much to the exceptional power of the 
principal natural scientists in expressing their thoughts to the 
world at large? 

A contemporary reviewer has condemned a scholarly journal on 
the ground that its articles display “‘technique without content.” 
In the Winter issue of the American Scholar Professor Gibson sug- 
gests that it is precisely those academic writers who have least 
scientific precision of thought who have gone farthest in develop- 
ing a special terminology to impress the uninitiated. 

Surely Professor Lowie has understated the difficulty which con- 
fronts all writers and speakers when he says that “‘nomenclature is 
a trivial difficulty compared to the mastery of subject matter.” 
Professor Gibson holds (as Bacon and so many other philosophers 
and natural scientists have done) that “Respect for words is noth- 
ing but respect for truth.” 


Joun Rosert Moore 
Professor of English 
Indiana University 


Registration of Mathematics Teachers 


To the Editor: 

The Committee on Available Teachers of Collegiate Mathe- 
matics, established by the War Policy Committee of the American 
Mathematical Society and the Mathematical Association of 
America, has been in existence since the beginning of April, 1943. 
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During this time it has received and answered numerous inquiries 
from colleges and universities who needed teachers of mathe- 
matics, as well as from teachers who were free to accept appoint- 
ments. 

It is anticipated that the demand for teachers will increase con- 
siderably during the next two or three months. On the other hand, 
the number of available well-qualified candidates who have 
registered with the Committee for such appointments has been re- 
duced to such an extent that the remaining supply has become 
quite inadequate to meet the expected demand. 

For this reason, the Committee requests departments of mathe- 
matics to inform them at the earliest possible date (a) of their needs 
during the next half year, giving as full details as they can con- 
cerning the qualifications expected, the salary offered and other 
pertinent facts relating to their vacancies; (b) of members who are 
free to fill temporary positions in other institutions. 

The Committee would also appreciate hearing from individual 
teachers. 

Committee on Available Teachers: 
W. D. Carrns 
ARNOLD DRESDEN 
J. R. Kuve 
110 Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ane 


A LETTER TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


October 20, 1943 


Dear Colleagues: 


The Office of Defense Transportation requests that for the dura- 
tion of the war there not be held general meetings that would in- 
volve the travel of any considerable number of civilians. The 
American Association of University Professors is complying with 
this request. The Council of the Association has voted to omit 
annual meetings of the Association for the duration of the war 
or until such time as the Office of Defense Transportation indicates 
that general meetings may again be held without overburdening 
the transportation facilities of the country. During the war years 
the Council will transact the Annual Meeting business, which in- 
cludes the conducting of elections by mail ballot, as provided in 
Article X, Section 3 of the Constitution of the Association.! 

The omission of annual meetings and the necessary wartime limi- 
tations on regional meetings make the réle of chapters of special 
significance during these critical years. Now more than ever before 
it is important that the chapters of the Association become vital 
units, concerning themselves with the many significant educational 
and professional issues. 

Chapter Letter No. 1 for 1943 under date of May 17 was con- 
cerned specifically with the functions of chapters. In this letter I 
invited careful consideration of a report of Committee E on Or- 
ganization and Conduct of Chapters which appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1943 issue of the Bulletin. In reference to this report, I said: 


This report should be widely read by chapter officers and members 
of chapter committees and should be discussed in chapter meetings. 
It is replete with suggestions concerning the administration of 
chapters and chapter programs. 


1 For the text of Article X.of the Constitution of the Association, see Bulletin, 
February, 1943, PP. 143-144. 
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This letter was addressed to chapter officers and to the members 
of Committee E. It carried a reply form which called for chapter 
action on several subjects. If this letter has not been presented to 
your chapter, I suggest that you request your chapter officers to 
present it in the near future. The cooperation of the members of 
the Association in vitalizing the work of chapters is essential to 
the welfare of the Association as a whole. 

In this connection I should like to comment briefly on the 
work of the Association in behalf of academic freedom and tenure. 
Recent correspondence with the membership, including a number 
of chapter officers, indicates that this part of the Association’s 
work is not generally understood, that, in fact, frequently it is 
seriously misunderstood. I wish, therefore, to emphasize again, 
as I have on previous occasions, the importance of a wide and 
careful reading of the annual reports of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. These reports are published each year in 
the February Bu/letin, together with the statements of principles 
on academic freedom and tenure. I invite your special con- 
sideration of the most recent annual report of Committee A, 
which appears in the February Bulletin for the current year. 
In this report Professor Kirkland, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, has portrayed the current work of the Committee with 
insight, clarity, and perspective. This report and the statements 
of principles on academic freedom and tenure, including the 
historic 1915 Declaration of Principles, reprinted in that issue 
of the Bulletin, should be made the subject of analysis and dis- 
cussion by every chapter of the Association. 

Education in the United States is being profoundly affected by 
the war. Adjustments and adaptations to meet wartime condi- 
tions have been inevitable. Other adjustments and adaptations 
will be necessary to meet postwar conditions. To determine 
wisely what these changes shall be calls for insight and perspective 
of the highest order. Judged by some of the current proposals 
for postwar change, it is apparent that we must be prepared to 
consider not merely proposals of a procedural nature, as, for 
example, the perpetuation of accelerated programs, but proposals 
of a substantive nature that have far-reaching implications as 
regards the basic philosophy of education. For the task of par- 
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ticipating in the determination of educational policies for the 
future, college and university teachers have a responsibility which 
they should be prepared to meet. 


International affairs in general and our war aims in particular 
are also subjects of deep concern to our profession. The kind of 
peace we shall achieve at the war’s end will influence education 
throughout the world. It is our hope that education in the post- 
war world will be education for freedom. Whether this hope is to 
be realized will depend upon what we do with the military victory. 
A condition precedent to education for freedom is peace. War 
with its wanton waste of human and material resources and its 
inhumane concomitants is destructive of all the attributes and 
decencies of civilization conducive to freedom and cultural de- 
velopment. After military victory in the present war, therefore, 
the first item on the agenda of any people who would be free is the 
consideration of ways and means of achieving a peace that will 
enable institutions of enlightenment to function as institutions 
of enlightenment. To achieve and maintain peace, there must 


be the will to peace, implemented by agreement among the 
peoples of the world, first, on procedures and principles to outlaw 
aggression and to provide just adjudication of points of conflict 
and, second, on sanctions for the enforcement of decisions thus 
reached. To help in the performance of this significant task is 
an imperative to all who believe in education. 


College and university teachers by virtue of their calling have 
a special obligation to concern themselves with the task of main- 
taining a peaceful world after the termination of the present 
conflict. Subjects relating to international affairs and our war 
objectives should be widely discussed in faculty groups and in 
chapter meetings of the Association. In these discussions there 
should be utilized the services of those of the profession whose 
special fields of study qualify them to speak. Among these 
special disciplines I suggest history, government, economics, 
geography, psychology, and international affairs. Individual 
teachers who are competent to speak should also accept invitations 
to address civic and educational groups interested in the problems 
of peace. 


= 
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On the subject of international affairs, I invite thoughtful 
reading of three articles which appear in this issue of the Bulletin: 
“Toward a Durable Society,” by Robert M. Hutchins; “Datum 
Point,” by Hamilton Fish Armstrong; and “‘Russia’s Aims in 
Europe,” by David J. Dallin. These articles present viewpoints 
and data pertinent to our understanding of current international 
affairs. They are reprinted from other sources because of the 
significance of their subjects, their timeliness, and their excellence. 
Chapter officers in quest of subjects for chapter meetings should 
welcome the opportunity afforded them to make these articles 
the subjects of review and discussion in chapter meetings. 

The American Association of University Professors through its 
central office, its several committees, its Council, and the Annual 
Meeting serves as a clearing house for the problems of the profes- 
sion of college and university teaching. The number of these 
problems brought to the Association, most of them presented in the 
form of requests for advice and intervention, has increased tre- 
mendously during recent years. In the very nature of the case, 
most of this clearing house activity takes place in the central office 
of the Association. Due to the Association’s limited resources, 
which in turn means limited personnel, the demands for service 
cannot always be adequately met. I assure you, however, that 
they are being met to the full extent of the Association’s ability. 

In this office at present there are unanswered letters, a fact which 
we deeply regret. Some of these letters, I am sorry to say, have 
been here for some time. When we are pressed for time, as we 
usually are, we are obliged to give immediate attention to certain 
letters in an order other than that determined by the date of their 
receipt. Some letters, for example, request conferences in this of- 
fice at particular times. Such letters, of course, must be answered 
promptly. When a conference takes place in this office, and there 
have been nearly 200 such conferences in the present calendar 
year, the member or members of the staff in this office who par- 
ticipate in it cannot devote themselves to any other task. These 
conferences frequently entail a considerable amount of follow-up 
correspondence of a pressing nature. Many letters to this office 
also require decisions or action before specific dates which are 
determined by events beyond our control, such as forthcoming 
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meetings of boards of trustees, of faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities, and of chapters. Under these conditions, the answers to 
some letters are inevitably and unavoidably delayed. From those 
of you whose letters to this office may not have been answered 
with the promptitude expected, we bespeak indulgence. 

Two years ago Miss Jean Perry was appointed to the staff in this 
office as a special assistant in the work of the Association relating 
to academic freedom and tenure and faculty-administration rela- 
tions. The increasing volume and complexity of this work made it 
desirable that she be given official and professional status in the 
Association. On my recommendation, the Council has authorized 
that she be appointed to the position of Assistant Secretary. 

Miss Perry holds the following academic degrees: A.B., 1928, 
LL.B., 1930, Syracuse University; M.A. (Political Science), 1940, 
Yale University, Thesis: ‘Administrative Adjudication in Depart- 
ments of New York State.”” She is a member of the following 
honor societies: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Justinian, Chi 
Eta Sigma, Eta Pi Upsilon (Senior Women’s Honor Society, 
Syracuse University); and of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the League of Women Voters, the American 
Political Science Association, and Chi Omega. 

From 1930 to 1934 Miss Perry practiced law with the firm of 
Hancock, Dorr, Ryan, and Shove in Syracuse, New York. From 
1934 to 1941 she was a member of the faculty of Weylister Junior 
College, Milford, Connecticut, where she taught government, 
economics, and commercial law. 

Miss Perry is a former student of mine. Her work as a student 
was characterized by thoroughness and initiative. Her work in 
this office during the past two years has been characterized by 
these qualities. It is a pleasure to present her to the membership 
as a colleague in the work of the Association. 

On January 1, 1943 the membership of the Association totaled 
1$,920. This figure is 409 less than the total membership as of 
January 1 of the previous year. This decrease marks the first re- 
cession in the growth of the Association since the depression years. 
The present recession is due primarily to the fact that many of 
our members have been called into the armed forces of the country 
and have requested suspension of their membership for the dura- 
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tion of the war. The outlook for the future, however, is encourag- 
ing. Thus far in 1943 there has been an increase in nominations 
for membership over the previous year and some decrease in resig- 
nations. It is to be hoped that these data indicate a reversal of the 
recession and that the total membership of the Association will 
soon reach again the all-time high of January 1, 1942 of 16,329. 

In our thinking about the American Association of University 
Professors, we should keep in mind its essential nature, what it is, 
or perhaps more specifically who it is. The American Association 
of University Professors is not an entity separate and distinct from 
the membership. It is the membership. The most important 
word in its name is “Association.” Without members there 
would be no Association. We should also keep in mind 
the fact that the Association is not an endowed organization. 
Except for an occasional small grant of money for some 
specialized study, the Association depends for its revenue 
entirely upon membership dues. Finally, we should keep 
in mind the significant fact that membership in the American As- 
sociation of University Professors is voluntary. No teacher is 
“required” to become a member. Its existence and its strength 
depend on the number of college and university teachers who be- 
lieve that college and university teaching is a profession and that 
for the welfare of the profession and of higher education as a 
whole they have collective responsibility. 

The matter of the Association’s membership is, therefore, of 
direct concern to every member. If the Association is to 
have strength and influence, we who are the Association 
must take the initiative in maintaining and increasing its 
membership. Some members seem to be reluctant to take 
the initiative in personally inviting their colleagues to become 
nominees for membership. Members who are thus reluctant 
should do the next best thing—send to this office the names of 
prospective members to whom Association literature might be 
sent and also give these names to chapter officers for personal 
solicitation. In order that the essential work of maintaining and 
increasing the Association’s membership may be carried on as 
effectively as possible, each chapter should maintain a committee 
on membership of the kind suggested and described by Professor 
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Tschan in the report for Committee E referred to earlier in this 
communication. 

The history of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors is the history of the development of the professional concept 
of college and university teaching. The growing awareness on the 
part of college and university teachers of their professional obliga- 
tions and responsibilities will, I am confident, sustain the Associ- 
ation through the crucial war years and will enable it to meet the 
vicissitudes of the reconstruction years with increased strength 
and greater wisdom. 


Yours sincerely, 
Racpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


REPORT OF THE 1943 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee for the year 1943 submits herewith 
its report which includes the list of nominees for the Association 
offices which become vacant at the end of this calendar year. 

An all-day meeting of the Committee was held in Washington 
on July 10, at which time the selection of nominees and alternate 
nominees was made. Each member of the Committee had 
previously received a summary of the suggestions for nominations 
which were submitted by members of the Association on forms 
issued in January by the General Secretary. From this source the 
Committee was supplied with 316 different names, proposed by 
371 persons. The largest number of names was 40 from District 
VII, while the smallest was 21 in District I. Supplementing this 
list there were some names suggested by the Committee and data 
from preceding years and from other available records of the 
Association. 

The persons nominated were chosen, therefore, after thorough 
study by the Committee. In making these selections the Com- 
mittee gave ‘due regard to fields of professional interest” and to 
“types of institutions,” as stipulated in By-Law 1. The Com- 
mittee appreciates the willingness of these members to accept 
nomination to these positions of responsibility. 

Roy F. Nicuots (History), University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 

Victor D. Hixt (Classical Languages), Ohio University 

G. W. Martin (Botany), State University of lowa 


President 


Quincy Wricnt, International Law, University of Chicago 
Elected 1924;! Chap. Pres., 1938-40; Com. on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
1925- ; Nominating Committee, 1940, Chm., 1941. 


_ ' Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Asso- 
ciation membership. 
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Born 1890. A.B., 1912, LL.D., 1923, Lombard College; A.M., 1913, Ph.D., 
1915, University of Illinois. Fellow, 1915-16, University of Pennsylvania; 
Instructor, 1916-19, Harvard University; Assistant Professor, 1919-21, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1921-22, Professor, 1922-23, University of Minnesota; Pro- 
fessor, 1923- , University of Chicago. 


First Vice-President 


Frank L. Grirrin, Mathematics, Reed College 
Charter Member. Chap. Pres., 1936-37; Council, 1940-42; Com. on Freedom 
of Speech, 1942— ; Com. on Organization and Conduct of Chapters, 1938-40. 


Born 1881. S.B., 1903, S.M., 1904, Ph.D., 1906, University of Chicago. In- 
structor, 1906-09, Assistant Professor, 1909-11, Williams College; Professor, 
1911- , Reed College. 


Second Vice-President 


Jewett Hucues Busey, Mathematics, Hunter College 
Elected 1925. Chap. Pres , 1938-40; Council, 1941-43. 
Born 1896. A.B., 1915, University of Arkansas; A.M., 1916, University of 
Missouri; Ph.D., 1924, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1918-24, Assistant 
Professor, 1924-27, Associate Professor, 1927-30, University of Arkansas; 
Teaching Fellow, 1923-24, University of Chicago; Assistant Professor, 1930-39, 


Associate Professor, 1939- , Chairman of Department, 1940- , Hunter 
College. 


Nominees for the Council, 1944-1946? 


DISTRICT I 


E.sripce Jacoss, Geology, University of Vermont 
Charter Member. Chap. Secy., 1930-37; Chap. Pres., 1939-41. 


Born 1873. S.B., 1896, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A.M., 1913, 
Columbia University. Assistant Instructor, 1897-99, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Instructor, 1899-01, Assistant Professor, 1901-04, Professor, 
1904- , Chairman of Department, 1924- , University of Vermont; State 
Geologist, Vermont, 1933- 


Rosert Wiruincton, English Language and Literature, Smith 


College 


Elected 1920. Chap. Secy., 1930-31; Com. on Place and Function of Facul- 
ties in College and University Government, 1929-31. 


2 One from each district to be elected. 
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Born 1884. A.B., 1906, A.M., 1909, Ph.D., 1913, Harvard University. Lec- 
turer, 1909-10, University of Lyon; Assistant in English, 1910-12, Rogers 
Travelling Fellow, 1913-14, Harvard University; Instructor, 1914-17, Indiana 
University; Assistant Professor, 1917-20, Associate Professor, 1920-25, Pro- 
fessor, 1925— , Smith College. 


DISTRICT II 


L. KanpbEL, Education, Columbia University 

Elected 1929. Com. on Cooperation with Latin-American Universities. 

Born 1881. B.A., 1902, M.A., 1906, University of Manchester; Ph.D., 1910, 
Columbia University; Litt.D., 1937, University of Melbourne. Classical 
Master, 1906-08, Royal Academical Institute, Belfast, Ireland; Scholar and 
Teaching Fellow, 1908-10, Columbia University; Assistant Editor, 1909-13, 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education; Instructor, 1913-15, Associate, 1915-23, 
Professor, 1923- , Teachers College, Columbia University; Specialist, 1914-23, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Tuur.ow C. Netson, Zoology, Rutgers University 

Elected 1922. Chap. Pres., 1935-37. 

Born 1890. B.S., 1913, D.Sc. (Hon.), 1939, Rutgers University; Ph.D., 1917, 
University of Wisconsin. Assistant and Teaching Fellow, 1913-17, University 
of Wisconsin; Assistant Professor, 1919-23, Associate Professor, 1923-26, Head 
of Department, 1925- , Professor, 1926- , Rutgers University; Biologist, 
1916- , New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station; Biologist, 1920- , 
New Jersey Board of Shellfisheries. 


DISTRICT III 


Oris F. Curtis, Botany, Cornell University 
Elected 1923. Chap. Secy., 1936-39; Chap. Pres., 1942-43. 
Born 1888. A.B., 1911, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1916, Cornell University. 
Tutor, 1911-12, Oberlin Academy; Assistant, 1912, Instructor, 1913-17, 
Assistant Professor and Plant Physiologist, 1917-22, Professor and Plant 
Physiologist, 1922- , Cornell University; Exchange Professor, 1926-27, 
University of Leeds. 


Ricuarp H. Suryock, American History, University of Penn- 
sylvania 
Elected 1926. Chap. Pres. (Duke University), 1933-34; Chap. Pres., 1942- ; 
Com. on Admission of Members, 1940- ; Com. on Required Courses in Edu- 
cation, 1932-36; Nominating Committee, 1939, Chm., 1940. 
Born 1893. B.S., 1917, Ph.D., 1924, University of Pennsylvania. Instructor, 
1921-24, Ohio State University; Instructor, 1924-25, Professor, 1938- , 
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University of Pennsylvania; Associate Professor, 1925-31, Professor, 1931-38, 
Duke University. 


DISTRICT IV 


W. E. Butt, Economics, Pennsylvania State College 
Elected 1928. Chap. Secy., 1929-33; Chap. Pres., 1941-43. 


Born 1888. Attended Indiana University, 1907-09; B.A., 1911, M.A., 1914, 
University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Yale University. Instructor, 1913-15, 
Assistant Professor, 1915-20, University of Kentucky; Assistant Professor, 
1920-27, Associate Professor, 1927-32, Professor, 1932- , Pennsylvania State 


College. 


Dona.p W. Davis, Biology, College of William and Mary 

Elected 1924. Chap. Pres., 1928-29. 

Born 1882. Graduate, 1900, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa.; A.B. 
1905, Ph.D., 1913, Harvard University. Teacher, 1901-02, Buckingham Free 
School, Bucks Co., Pa.; Graduate Assistant, 1905-06, University of California; 
Professor, 1907-09, Sweet Briar College; Instructor, 1909-12, Radcliffe College; 
Assistant Professor, 1912-14, Clark College; Professor, 1914-16, DePauw 
University; Professor and Head of Department, 1916- , College of William 
and Mary. 


DISTRICT V 


Warren O. NeEtson, Anatomy, Wayne University 

Elected 1940. 

Born 1906. A.B., 1928, Augustana College; M.S., 1929, State University of 
Iowa; Ph.D., 1931, New York University. Teaching Assistant, 1925-28, 
Augustana College; Teaching Assistant, 1928-29, University of lowa; Labora- 
tory Instructor, 1929-31, New York University; National Research Council 
Fellow, 1931-33, University of Chicago; Assistant Professor, 1933-34, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Assistant Professor, 1934-36, Yale University; Professor and 
Head of Department, 1936- , Chairman, Division of Basic Medical Sciences, 
1937- , Wayne University. 


Epcar N. TranseAu, Botany, Ohio State University 


Elected 1920. 


Born 1875. A.B., 1897, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D., 1904, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Professor, 1907-15, Eastern Illinois Teachers College; 
Professor, 1915- , Chairman of Department, 1918- , Ohio State University. 


DISTRICT VI 


Rosert BecuTo_p Heiman, English, Louisiana State University 
Elected 1936. Chap. Secy., 1938-40. 
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Born 1906. A.B., 1927, Lafayette College; M.A., 1930, Ohio State University; 
M.A., 1931, Ph.D., 1935, Harvard University. Teaching Fellow, 1927-28, 
Tufts College; Instructor, 1928-30, Ohio University; Instructor, 1931-33, 
1934-35, University of Maine; Instructor, 1935-36, Assistant Professor, 
1936-42, Associate Professor, 1942- , Louisiana State University. 


Joun Kuiper, Philosophy, University of Kentucky 
Elected 1932. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1933-34; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 
Born 1898. A.B., 1921, Calvin College; A.M., 1922, University of Michigan. 
Instructor, 1926-29, University of Michigan; Associate Professor, 1929-31, 
Professor and Head of the Department, 1931- , University of Kentucky. 


DISTRICT VII 


R. W. Gerarp, Physiology, University of Chicago 
Elected 1934. 
Born 1900. B.S., 1919, Ph.D., 1921, University of Chicago; M.D., 1925, Rush 
Medical College. Professor, 1921-22, University of South Dakota; National 


Research Fellow, 1926-27; Assistant Professor, 1928-29, Associate Professor, 
1929-40, Professor, 1940- , University of Chicago. 


Wi.uraM Jarré, Economics, Northwestern University 


Elected 1931. Chap. Secy., 1939-41; Chap. Pres., 1941-42. 

Born 1887. B.A., 1918, The City College (New York); M.A., 1919, Columbia 
University; Docteur en Droit, 1924, Université de Paris. Tutor, 1924-25, 
The City College (New York); Social Science Research Council Fellow, 1925-26; 
Collaborator, 1926-28, Columbia University Council for Research in Social 
Science; Assistant Professor, 1928-38, Associate Professor, 1928- , North- 
western University. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Crair Francis Litrevt, History and Political Science, Cornell 
College 
Elected 1924. Chap. Secy., 1924- ; Com. on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters, 1940- . 
Born 1887. A.B., 1916, A.M., 1918, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1921, Colum- 
bia University. Teaching Fellow, 1916-18, Syracuse University; Carnegie 
Endowment Fellow, 1918-20, Columbia University; Assistant Professor, 
1920-22, Associate Professor, 1922-24, Allegheny College; Professor, 1924- , 
Director of Debate, 1929- , Cornell College. 


Henry Rotrscnacerer, Law, University of Minnesota 
Elected 1929. Chap. Pres., 1931-32. 


— 
— 
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Born 1888. B.A., 1909, Hope College; J.D., 1915, University of Michigan; 
$.J.D., 1916, Harvard University. Instructor, 1912-15, University of Michi- 
gan; Professor, 1922- , University of Minnesota. 


DISTRICT IX 


Joun H. QuisenBerry, Biology, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


Elected 1938. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1940-41; Chap. Pres., 1942-43. 

Born 1907. B.S., 1931, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; M.S., 
1933, Ph.D., 1936, University of Illinois. Research Assistant, 1931-36, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Associate Professor, 1936- , Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 


Orris H. Recuarp, Mathematics, University of Wyoming 

Elected 1923. Chap. Secy., 1925-29; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 

Born 1896. A.B., 1916, M.A., 1918, Gettysburg College; Ph.D., 1930, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Instructor, 1916-18, Gettysburg College; Instructor, 
1919-23, Lecturer, 1929-30, University of Wisconsin; Assistant Professor, 
1923-25, Associate Professor, 1925-28, Professor, 1928- , Chairman of De- 
partment, 1926- , Chairman, Graduate Study Committee, 1939- , War 
Projects Administrator, 1943- , University of Wyoming. 


DISTRICT X 


Rosert H. Lowi, Anthropology, University of California 
Elected 1923. 
Born 1883. A.B., 1901, The City College (New York); Ph.D., 1908, Columbia 
University; Sc.D. (hon. causa), 1941, University of Chicago. Assistant 
Curator, Associate Curator, 1908-21, American Museum of Natural History; 


Associate Professor, 1917-18, 1921-25, Professor, 1925- , University of 
California. 


Ravpu H. Lutz, History, Stanford University 


Elected 1923. Chap. Pres., 1939- ; Com. on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters, 1935- ; Com. on Financial Resources of the Association, 1939- . 
Born 1886. A.B., 1906, Stanford University; LL.B., 1907, University of 
Washington; Ph.D., 1910, University of Heidelberg. Instructor, 1911-15, 
Assistant Professor, 1916-20, University of Washington; Lecturer, 1915-16, 
Associate Professor, 1920-29, Professor, 1929- , Director, Hoover Library 
on War, Revolution and Peace, 1920- , Dean of Graduate Study, 1933- , 
Stanford University. 


| 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association dates 
from January 1 through December 31. The membership of 
nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 


of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the following year unless otherwise 
requested. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 
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ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bu/letin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bu/letin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. 4 the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 218 nominations for Active membership and 3 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Alabama, Julian D. Mancill, Minnie C. Miles; Beloit College, 
Ethel J. von Alpenfels, Sumner A. Jackson; California Institute of Technology, 
J. E. Wallace Sterling; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Maxwell Gensamer ; 
Carroll College (Wisconsin), Viola Wendt; The Citadel, Cedric A. Yeo; The 
City College (New York), Boris G. Dressler, Walter L. Foster, Leo Lehrman, 
Anthony E. Orlando, F. Carl Riedel, Robert S. Shaw, Richard A. Smith, 
Robert L. Taylor, Stephen J. Tracy, Louis R. Trilling, Walter L. Willig; 
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Columbia University, James Gutmann, Robert K. Merton, Clyde R. Miller; 
Connecticut College, Pauline Aiken; University of Connecticut, Roland L. 
Hummel, Paul H. Nelson; Cornell University, Michel G. Malti; University of 
Delaware, John A. Munroe; Evansville College, Pearle Le Compte, Guy B. 
Marchant, William V. Slyker, Robert K. Zuck; Georgetown University, 
Samuel Corson, Charles F. Morgan; Georgia School of Technology, William 
M. Newton; Georgia Southwestern College, Paul Murray; Hahnemann 
Medical College, John C. Scott; Hobart College, Robert Silsby; Hood 
College, Dorothy H. Wheeler; Hunter College, Thomas B. Davis, Jr., Bertha 
G. Gold; University of Idaho, Labry Brown; University of Illinois, Robert F. 
Paton; Indiana University, Beatrice J. Geiger, John E. Stoner, Henry Veatch; 
State University of Iowa, Nina A. Toumanova; John B. Stetson University, 
James R. McVicker; Junior and Teachers College of Kansas City, Guy V. 
Price; Kemper Military School, Ralph M. Park; Kent State University, 
Howard C. Hansen; Kenyon College, Harry Pollard; Lafayette College, 
Howard W. Savage; Lawrence College, J. L. Brenner, F. Theodore Cloak, 
Howard Dearstyne, Richard Dewey, Wilbur J. Humber, Edwin W. Schoen- 
berger, Lawrence Voss, Gerhard K. Willecke; Louisiana State Normal College, 
A. L. Ducournau, Mary E. Winters; Louisiana State University, George H. 
Deer; Madison College, Katherine M. Anthony; University of Maine, 
Harold C. Swift; University of Maryland, Oliver E. Baker, Gustavo Correa, 
Dieter Cunz, Robert W. Dayton, Carl W. Gohr, Frank Freidel, Eugene F. 
Hebrank, Richard Hofstadter, C. Wright Mills, Alvin W. Schindler, Kenneth 
M. Stampp; Mercer University, Garland Downum; University of Miami, 
Kathleen B. Hester, Simon Hochberger, Robert E. McNicoll, Herman Meyer; 
Michigan State Normal College, L. Paul Elliott; University of Michigan, 
Frank L. Schwartz; Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Anna L. 
Blair, Joel D. Bounous, William V. Cheek, V. Florence Compton, Allan 
Douglas, Norman Freudenberger, Carl V. Fronabarger, Ruth T. Gibson, 
Chauncey G. Goodchild, Alice Harrison, Efton R. Henderson, Robert W. 
Martin, Lawrence E. Pummill, Laura A. Roman, James W. Shannon, A. P, 
Temple, Lester V. Whitney; University of Nevada, James R. Van Dyke; 
New England Conservatory of Music, Clifton J. Furness, Howard Goding, 
Harrison Keller, Ernst Levy, Carl McKinley, Margaret C. Mason, Lucille 
Monaghan, Charles Pearson, Warren S. Smith, Charles K. Trueblood, Edith 
Vogl; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Lillian A. Calcia; New 
York State Teachers College (Cortland), Margaret T. Halligan; New York 
University, Alexander Klemin; North Carolina State College, James E. 
Levings; Oberlin College, Philip W. Bisl sp, Andrew Bongiorno, Werner H. 
Bromund, Frederick Foreman, Reuel B. Frost, Robert S. McEwen, Herbert 
G. May, Wolfgang Stechow, Elbridge P. Vance, Chester H. Yeaton; Ohio 
State University, Lyle K. Herndon; University of Oklahoma, Ernest Lach- 
man; Oregon State College, I. M. Hostetter; University of Oregon, Hoyt 
Trowbridge; Packer Collegiate Institute, Sarah M. Watson; Pennsylvania 
State College, Arthur K. Anderson, Robert D. Fellows, Edward B. van 
Ormer, James J. Reid, Howard A. Thorpe; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
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College (Indiana), S. Turner Jones, Dwight E. Sollberger; University of 
Puerto Rico, Teobaldo Casanova; Queens College (New York), Harvey A. 
Sartorius; Rhode Island State College, Winfield S. Briggs; Rice Institute, 
William E. Bennett, James B. T. Downs, Wilburn J. Eversole, Thomas K. 
FitzPatrick, Lee Hodges, Mike V. McEnany, Milton B. McGinty, Szolem 
Mandelbrojt, George Piranian, Marion J. Smith, Floyd E. Ulrich; Ripon 
College, Daniel F. Coogan, Jr.; St. Louis University, John J. Lang; University 
of South Carolina, William M. Bauer, Aileen Funderburke, Jesse B. Jackson, 
Paul J. Philson, Ellison M. Smith, S. Helen Taylor; Stanford University, John 
R. Craf; Syracuse University, Murray Bernthal, Nelson M. Blake, Harry F. 
Brubaker, Thomas J. Burke, W. Kenneth Christian, Rexford D. Colburn, J. 
Edmond Collins, Prudence S. Connor, Ada Crouse, Frances Crowley, Florence 
Hartman, Harry J. Heltman, Milton R. Howard, John A. King, Donald V. 
McKay, Allwin Monson, Melville E. Osborne, Raymond Rhine, Lowell M. 
Wells; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, George 
W. Gore, Jr.; University of Tennessee, Albert Rapp; Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, Sherman W. Bilsing, Gene H. Brock, James A. Burk- 
hart, Frederick A. Burt, Lewis A. Follansbee, Ford R. Hale, Jr., Charles N. 
Hielscher, J. Malcolm Orchard, John J]. Sperry, Walter A. Varvel, James M. 
Ward; University of Texas, Elmer B. Atwood, Howard A. Calkins, J. Frank 
Dobie, Ernest Hardin, Oscar E. Maurer, Jr., A. R. Schrank, Florence Stull- 
ken; Tufts College, William K. Provine; Utah State Agricultural College, 
David W. Davies; University of Vermont, Edwin B. Adams, Ferdinand Sichel; 
University of Washington, Sverre Arestad, Harry J. McIntyre, Robert S. 
Mansfield, Worth J. Osburn, Ruth E. Penington; Wayne University, L. H. 
Domeier, Paul H. Noth; Western College, William I. Duncan, Everett B. 
Helm, Sally Loomis, Irene Reinecke, Rudolf A. Syring; Western Reserve 
University, Harold N. Cole; Williams College, Wallace W. Douglas. 


Junior 


Northwestern University, Hugh H. Smythe; Rice Institute, Hugh D. Brunk; 
Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Emerald C. Bristow (M.A., Uni- 
versity of Richmond), Alexandria, Va. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 158 Active and 3 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Arkansas (Medical School), Horace N. Marvin; Bates College, 
Ossip K. Flechtheim; Augustana College, Troy L. Péwé; Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, Lewis M. Reagan; University of Buffalo, Alfred O. Aldridge, 
Charles M. Fogel, Lewis A. Froman, Herbert P. Fullerton, Reginald H. 
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Pegrum, J. Alan Pfeffer, James O. Ralls, John I. Sewall, Harold M. Somers, 
Stanley D. Travis, Richard H. Williams, Ernest Witebsky, Arthur L. Wood, 
Arthur P. Wyss; Carleton College, Frank Haight; The City College (New 
York), Ernest Borek, Victor A. Fields, Andre Halasz, Alexander Kolin, 
Bernard Levy, Duncan M. MacEwen, Jesse Markowitz; Colorado School of 
Mines, Truman H. Kuhn; University of Colorado, Bartlett T. Dewey; Co- 
lumbia University, Sherwood L. Washburn; Emory University, Charles E. 
Clark; Franklin College of Indiana, Ellen McQuarie; Franklin and Marshall 
College, Harry A. Altenderfer; Georgetown University, Olgerd Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor; Georgia School of Technology, Alan Pope, George F. Wheeler; 
University of Georgia, Edwin C. Griffith; University of Hawaii, Ephraim V. 
Sayers; University of Idaho, Llewellyn Z. Gross; Indiana University, Robert 
M. Gorrell; State University of Iowa, Ilse P. Laas, Himie Voxman; John 
Carroll University, Arthur J. Noetzel; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Delpha 
F. Brock, Hoyle Carpenter, Clyde T. McCormick; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), James C. Straley; University of Kansas, Earl D. Hay, 
Esther E. Twente; Keuka College, Lester R. Loomis; Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Halsey N. Broom; Louisiana State Normal College, Ruby S. 
Dunckelman; University of Louisville, John J. Cronin, Leita Davy; University 
of Maine, Esther Comegys; University of Maryland, Dick W. Hall, Norman 
Macleod; Michigan State College, Hubert M. Brown, Mary Lewis, Denton 
D. McGrady, Fred Patton; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), 
Robert E. Gregg, Ruth Slonim; University of Minnesota, Dean A. Worcester, 
Jr.; Morningside College, James Reistrup; New England Conservatory of 
Music, Stanley Hassell, Donald S. Smith, Leta F. Whitney, William L. Whit- 
ney; New York Medical College, Marie O’Donahoe, H. Yale Tyler; North- 
western University, Louis Crowder, Arthur R. Tebbutt; Ohio State University, 
Karl P. Klassen; Ohio University, Arthur Katona; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Sallie T. Humphreys, Robert K. Marshall, Lloyd F. Morrison, Laura Wagner, 
Milton J. Yinger; University of Oklahoma, Harriet W. Kritser; University of 
Oregon, Lee C. Ball, H. G. Barnett, Elmer Berry, Charles R. Bubb, Jr., 
Edward G. Daniel, P. A. Killgallon, Theodore Kratt, Loye A. McGee, Ingo 
Maddaus, Jr., Warren C. Price, Helen M. Petroskey, Horace Robinson, Arnold 
L. Soderwall, John H. Stehn, James C. Stovall, Anna M. Thompson, Leona 
E. Tyler, Aurora P. Underwood, Anibal Vargas-Bar6én, George M. Wilson; 
Pennsylvania State College, Howard S. Coleman, Franklin H. Cook, Lyne S. 
S. Hoffman, Robert W. Schiessler, Abraham Schwartz, Raymond W. Tyson; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California), Dourossoff E. Morley; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), Richard C. Hitchcock, 
Carleton C. Jones, Ruth Knowles, Louise A. Macdonald, Reba N. Perkins, 
Rhodes R. Stabley; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), 
Harold M. Bailey; University of Pennsylvania, T. Ernest M. Boll; University 
of Pittsburgh, Fred H. Willkens, Walter H. Wright; Princeton University, 
Everett S. Wallis; Purdue University, Paul Fatout, Harold H. Watts; Queens 
College (New York), Lois J. Rossignol; Rollins College, Bruce Dougherty; 
St. Augustine’s College, Earl McClenney; jSt. Louis University, Philip A. 
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Katzman; Santa Barbara State College, H. Edward Nettles; Shepherd 
College, Ethel B. Callahan; Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 
Arthur M. Lassek; South Dakota State College, Albert N. Hume; Stanford 
University, Henry P. Goode; Swarthmore College, Henry F. Pommer; 
Tennessee State Teachers College (Murfreesboro), Hester Rogers; University 
of Tennessee, Doris E. Ekstrom, Bernadine Meyer, Letty Mitchell, Alberta 
Young; Texas State College for Women, Harlan C. Miller; University of 
Texas, Carlos E. Castajfieda, Joseph Jones, Ralph B. Long, N. Edd Miller, 
DeWitt Reddick, Ione P. Spears; Tufts College, Russell L. Carpenter, John 
R. Dunbar; Utah State Agricultural College, Larry S. Cole; Medical College 
of Virginia, Edwin L. Smith; Virginia State College for Negroes, Dannie S. 
Townes; Central Washington College of Education, Samuel R. Mohler; 
Eastern Washington College of Education, George F. Barr, A. A. Dayton, 
Virginia Dickinson, Cecil Dryden, John H. Groth, Albert P. Ludwig, J. 
Russell Roberts; University of Washington, Henry T. Buechel; West Virginia 
University, Evan O. Roberts; Western College, Harry F. Young; College of 
William and Mary, Wesley W. Walker. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Bucknell University Junior College, Hugh Gurd; University of Connecticut, 
Clarence J. Miller; Duquesne University, Kathryn H. Burkart; University of 
Mississippi, George C. Osborn; New York State Teachers College (Cortland), 
Janet C. Kane, Jennie Sofejko. 


Junior 


Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Miller K. Adams (graduate 
work, New York University), Tampa, Fla.; Ernst Breisacher (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg), Washington, D. C.; Herschel G. Miller (M.A., North- 
western University), Baltimore, Md. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university 
teachers the American Association of University Professors 
publishes notices of academic vacancies and of teachers 
available. It is optional with appointing officers and 
teachers to publish their names and addresses or to use 
key numbers. If a key number is used those interested 
should address letters of inquiry for forwarding in care of 
the General Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Teachers Available 


Botany: B.S., oy be S. citizen, married, excellent health. Experi- 


enced teacher of botany, genetics, plant breeding, dendrology, eco- 
nomic botany, general biology, horticulture. Able to take charge of 
ornamental campus grounds, botanic garden, herbarium or biological 
museum. Author of many research articles and books in different 
languages. Consultant in agriculture for governments of Cuba and 
El Salvador. Extensive study and travel in Europe, Asia and Latin 
America. A 2110 


Entomology and Zoology: Associate Professor, man, 35, married (wife 
and two small daughters); Ph.D. from a state university; 7 years’ 
teaching experience in a mid-western denominational school and in a 
state college. Wishes position in state university or college where 
Entomology or pre-medical work is stressed. Has done research and 
published many papers in entomological field. Needs to be nearer big 
museums and libraries. Courses taught include Genetics, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Embryology, Physiology, Zoology, Parasitology and 
Entomology. 


French, German, Russian, also Elementary Spanish; Ancient and 
Modern History; History of Education: Woman, Dipléme d’ Aptitude, 
University of Paris; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. Publications 
and research, extensive travel; 15 years of teaching in colleges and 
universities. Now working on the intensive language program, wishes 
to return to regular teaching. Available immediately. Excellent 
recommendations. A 2112 


History of Art and Appreciation of Art: Man, 38, deferred; graduate, 
School of the Louvre Museum and Sorbonne; 15 years’ teaching 
experience in eastern college; extensive travel throughout Europe. 
Present rank: associate professor. Available fall, 1943. A 2113 


